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THE last number of Old and New, 
the parish paper of the Unitarian 
Church at Davenport. Iowa, edited 
by A. M. Judy, bas this to say con- 
recent comment upon 


nual meeting of the lowa Conference: 


There is truth in the complaint which 
the UNITY report 
makes, that the American Unitarian 
Association has too much ignored the 
rinciples of our democratic polity in 
its dealings with the Western field. 


But it must be remembered that the 


Association is -lmerican, 7. ¢., national, 


extend its jurisdiction to our field. It 


has right; as well as our own Associa- 


tion, and these we are bound to regad. 
How to properly co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate these respective rights is a 
problem tothe solution of which the 
denomination shoull turn its serious, 


-unprejudiced attention. 
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O glad, erullting, culminating song ! 

A rigor more than earth’s is in thy notes, 

Marches of victory—man disenthralld— | 
the conqueror at last, 

Himns to the 
sal man—all joy ! 

A reborn race appears—a_ perfect world, 
all joy ! 

Women and men in wisdom, 


and health—all joy ! 


innocence 


* 
% # 


AT a meeting of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Ministerial Association last No- 
Rev. C. C. Connor, vf Hamil- 
read an interesting paper on 
“Union of the Liberal Religious 
Forces,” in which he said incidental- 
ly that the Unitarians were in the 
Universalist denominational press 
lustily decried as “unchristian in 
both faith and works.” The 


is reported in the Universalist, and its 


editor promptly protests against so 


much of the charge as we have putin 


italics. Thedistinction seems tousa 
good on?: and as to the cbarge that 


universal God from univer | 


address 
motive. 


1893. 


til our subscription list is 


: to 


drawer. 


mands upon it. 


herein. 
of the Conference | the 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


= — 


— 


half 
Sim- 


conditions we cannot’ publish 
that is sent us for that purpose, 
ply from lack of space: and we can- 
not, bear the expense of enlarging 
our paper as we should like to do un- 
longer. 
Week after week the editor is obliged 
leave out much that he would 
gladly put in, that he may make 


room for that which has already been 


waiting too long in the contributors’ 
The present size of the pa- 
per is no longer adequate to the de- 
It cannot fitly rep- 
resent the various phases of thought 
and life that demand recoznition 
Give us your help now and 
we shall the better be able to help 
you in the comiog months. And 
meanwhile bear with us when we fail 


to publish what you (and we also) 


ae wae .., | discontent. 
Unitarians are un-Christian in faith 


we think it true of very many Unita-. 
-rians and we should bave no objec- | 
tion to finding it so of all. 


War, sorrow, suffering gone—the rank | 
mo a eR TT but joy left? 
Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! joy 


in the sisi of life! 
—Walt Whitman. 


% » 
THE New Year is at hand, 


and | 


UNITY appeals to its friends to help | 


it to a larger usefulness by procuring | 


for it new subscriptions and patroniz-— 


ing its advertisers. 


Under present 


| 


| 
| 


think s l aper. 
and by virtue of its title may rightly t 1K should be in the pap 


THe Wisconsin Unitarian Confer- 
ence at its last meeting at Janesville 
put itself in line with the previous 
action of the Unitarians in Lllinois 
and lowa, looking toward a union of 
forces among the liberal churches 
and liberal people of the West. 
The liberal ministers of Chicago and 
vicinity at their dinner last Monday 
discussed the possibility of such a 
union from a practical standpoint, 
Mr. Fenn leading in the discussion. 
The pressure is felt on every side. 
There isa practical paralysisin the lib- 
eral missionary fields ofthe West. The 
heart has gone out of the sectarian 
Denominationalism mask- 
ing under the guise of liberality is 
dying from being found out. An in- 
spiration for the Church Universal is 
being distilled in these alembics of 
When an opportunity is 
given to wisely direct the energies of 
intelligent people on lines indicated 
by the following resolution passed by 
the Wisconsin brethren, then the 
world will be gladdened once more 
by the missionary zeal of a devout 
faith: 


Rejoicing in the spirit and work of 
the World's Parliament of Religions, 
demonstrating as it did the mor al and 
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religious unity of the race, the Wis- 
consin Conference of Unitarian and In- 
dependent Societies 
that, emphasizing the same spirit. we 
desire to work toward its realization in 


resolves : 


first, 


organized effort: second, to this end 
we desire to record our willingness to 
co-operate in any movement looking 
toward the establishment of the Church 


['niversal. 


* 
* * 


THE December F'reethinker’s Maga- 
zine has among its editorial notes the 


following : 


Dr. Paul Carus, who has gained rec- 
ognition as a philosc phical thinker of 
ability, discusses the effect upon relig- 
ion of the Parliament of Religions, re- 


cently he'd in Chicago. 
Parliament 


the 


scunded 


[In his opinion, 
the 


death- 


knell of traditionalism in Christianity. 


“From its 


date,” he 


Says, 


“we shall 


have to begin a new era in the evolu- 
tion of man’s religious life. 
ion of the future will te that religion 
rid itself of all narrowness 
and of the Phari-eeism which takes it 
for granted that its own devotees alone 
are good and hcly, while the virtues 
of others are but polished vices. There 
is but one religion, the religion of 


which ean 


truth. 


the love 


There 


The relig- 


There is but one piety, it is 
of truth. 


is but one 


morality, it is the earnest desire of 


leading wu life of truth. 


And the relig- 


ion of the future can be only the Relig- 


ion of Tru 


a. 


Elsewhere in the magazine, Mr. T. 
quotes from the New 
York Sun these words: 


Bb. Wake 


if the 


man 


so-called Parliament 


of Re- 


ligions at Chicago is for any other 


purpose t 


han 


to be a sensational side- 


show to the big Fair, it is a purely 


agnostic purpose. 


[It is to destroy the 


old econviction that. there is a single 


absolutely true and 
revealed from God. 


and to 


perfec 


t religion 
substitute 


for it the agnostic theory that no re- 
ligious belief is more than an expres- 


sion of t 
effort of 
coverable 
Kven in 


he 
men 


the 


universal 
to discover 


second of 
utterances there 


is shown 


and ceaseless 


the undis- 


these two 
consider- 


able appreciation of the meaning of 


the Partiament of Religions. 


It is 


to be regretted that the many con- 


tributors to the Free 
who have been belittling 


zine 


Thinkers Maga- 


the 


arliament, including the one who 
quotes this last passage, 
spent some of the time thus employed 


in pondering what this means. 


have not 


To 


show that all forms ot religion are 
more or less imperfect attempts to 


express 


man's 


relation 


to the great 
uncomprehended power that 


mapi- 


fests itself in the lifeof the universe, 
is very different from showing that 
religion itself—man’s attitude toward 
the life of the universe—is false. 


* 
* * 


(UR readers have been much inter- 
ested in the triumphs of our Oriental! 
friends since the close of the Parlia- 


ment of Religions. 


Mozoomdar has 


that his genius deserves in and around 
_ Boston, 


reaped the honors and the opportunity A New Year Gift. 


| paeljepinns 
| ‘These times of strain bring the 
B cast - | need of money into the foreground 
yond the Atlantic. Vivekananda has | we : oe: t ' 
. ‘ ~ ‘ ’ ) . > . 
been finding more and more success- | 27° ' . pe ae ee gee 
' ‘man who shuts his purse against ; 
fully a listening constituency in the! ‘ — ul] 
West, and is now a much soughs for cries of need, but there is a meaner 
seins on the lists of the Slayton | ™2" than the money-miser, and he is 
Lecture Bureau. Mr eS is the brain-miser. The man who wil! 
j < . s . That < ‘ A 
’ y : , . : 
putting his Southern blood to sever- not give thought to the misery prob 
est test by facing Western blizzards lems upon us; but who undertakes 
, wy . c ‘ hea : | 
and Northern scows. . He has been to buy relief from such obligations 
| | ! by giving money, is a poor benefac- 


and he is 


heard recently at Des Moines, Sioux re 

2, tor. The poorest, meanest, and on 

City, Duluth and Minneapolis. Mr. 

Hirai sk ells ee aah gull) that account the most cruel way of 
ai is now in > Kast, an: 

Sais aie , a ~ Vork meeting the misery that now over- 
vably he ard in New ork, | ., i, ' 
Leah! scrion to none lies our Gities is by meeting it with 

Philadelphia, Boston and Washing- 


money. ‘The last thing these people 
need is money. It is possible to ex- 
pend money for the relief of the poor 
so as to make it a curse to the ppor. 
Woe to the man who takes the bread 


ton before he returns. The engaye- 
ments for the last two brethren have | 
been largely made through the kind- 
ly offices of Mr. Gould, the Secretary 


f the Western Unitarian Confer- ; 

' : 4 i. . : wi nf out of the orphan’s mouth. Woe to 
‘nce, aided b 1e UNITY influence 

: ew ~ * | him who in his sharp business trans- 
which has been freely given. En- 


actions crowds the toiler to the wall, 
pins him to that wall with his iron 
barbs of profit, and then leaves him 


couraged by the success of these gen- 
t'emen, we are now anxious to com- 
mend to our readers’ attention another 


se he KE ne there. Woe to the capitalist who 
voice from the Eas', who as a spoKes- aan te Ges Sek tee enh temo 


man of the “young men of the 
Orient” made a strong impression 
upon the Parliament, which impres- 
sion was deepened by his subsequent 
addres; before the humane congress, 
—Mr. Herant§ M. Kiretchyian. 
This young man is a child of the 
ancient Christian Church ef Arme- 
nia, a graduate of Roberts College, 
Constantinople. He has been a close 
student of the Mohammedan religion 
and a loyal subject to the Sultan. 
He has a pleasing presence and an 
admirable speech. Now that his 
work is over at the Wcr'd’s Fair, he 
desires, if occasion should present 
itself, to spend some time in deepen- 
ing the impression made upon the 
American mind by the Parliament of 
Religions and pushing forward the 
movement towards unity and _ har- 
mony set going by that auspicious 
gathering. Mr. kiretchyian speaks 
from the standpoint of undogmatic 
Christianity, and would feel equally. 
at home on a Presbyterian. Unita- 
rian. Roman Citholic or Pagan plat- 
form. He is one more advocate of 
universal religion. We,hope that he 
will have a hearing before many of 
the churches and clubs interested in 


more by withdrawing his capital from 
that circulation which alone made 
it, than by allowing it to remain in 
the business at reduced profits, thus 
turning out of employment the very 
men upon whose shoulders he climbed 
int» prosperity, and through the 
diligence of whose hands his accu- 
mulating percentages came. 


But still greater woe to the man 
who pts bread into the orphan’s 
mouth in such a way as to render 
him a double orphan, taking away 
his self-reliance, taking away the 
courage that fights to the end. Still 
greater woe to him who, having 
wronged the employe by his grasping 
methods, outwitted hands with brain, 
eases his conscience, satisfies his 
sense of respectability by throw- 
ing back 1 per cent. of the 10 per 
cent., perhaps. of illegitimate profit. 
into the charity fund, and then 
dismissing the case. Still greater 
woe to the capitalist who, having by 
means of his superior brains secured 
for. himself a competency, now 
fuses to use those brains of his in 
the more inspiring task of devising 
means by which the unemployed 


Te- 


a "ees can be employed again; _ find- 
Unity. Any communications con-|. ae 
ded ‘ing a way of putting brea 
cerning this matter will be attende ‘upon that man’s table without 


to by the Secretary of the Western | ge. vitalizing and. de-tiumaniziog. 


Unitarian Cunference, the Rev. A. | Are not those living in dreary acres 
W. Gould, 175 Dearborn street, of workingmen’s cottages — dreary 


, Chic.go. because the homes of enforced idle- 
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ness—our brothers and sisters? Can 
they be fed from a crib like sheep? 
Can they be stanchioned like cattle, 
each to eat his portion and then to. 
lie down and be satisfied until feed- 
ing time comes again? Indiscrim- 
inate charity has proven itself to be a 
greater scourge than famine. ‘This 


lines that the man 


it is obtainable, to the man who pre 
fers to starve rather than eat dis- 
honorable bread, who would rather 
go hungry than beg. When a man 


blind gospel of pity, this churchly | has got to that regal position, in 
habit of buying heaven by giving’ heaven’s name let all he done to 
alms, has made of Italy—the sunni- | hold him there, to help him stay 
est land of Europe, a land as bounti- | there. 


ful as it is sunny—the swarming 
place of paupers, the paradise of beg- | 
gars. This atoning for great money 


And so we beg a New Year's gift 
of yourselves, for which there is no 


q ; money substitute. We want an in- 
made, by free contributions of mone) -vestment of brains. ‘There is great 


to alleviate the misery which ought to> need of skill. Business, not senti- 
be wiped out, remedied,: has made Ire-| ment, is the demand now; it is not 
land what it is. This emergency has charity but justice, not pity but 
come upon this country through equity. And the men who have 
somebody's blundering or crime: 
some men, wittingly or unwittingly, 
are responsible for this stagnation 
and indolence, at a time when nei- 
ther disease nor famine, neither 
blight nor pestilence has interfered 


men, live in houses built by them, 
traffic in goods manufactured by 
them, must turn in and by the power 
of their superior wisdom show these 


on cate defendants the way out. Ours at 
with the legitimate activities of life the present time is no sew- 
to cause this present strain. Some- ing-society problem. We cannot 


body, nay, many bodies, are responsi- | 
ble for this. They are most responsi- 
ble to whom most is given. Let. 
them not seek to palliate the suffer- 
ing, but to remove the cause. And 
this cannot be done by starting soup 
houses, or encouraging, as one of our 
correspondents calls it, “ chicken-pie 


well delegate it to our wives and 
daughters. We must do it ourselves. 
The first thing and chief thing need- 
ed to meet this emergency, is brains, 
brains to cover our cities with a net- 


A cheng as the mail delivery service. This 
charity. [This same correspondent | eoulg be done at less cost, fewer 
suggests that this principle of reliev-| workers than the mail delivery. 


ing first, Investigating afterwards, is | Who will say that it is not as import: 
as dangerous and deceptive as the ant. The deserving poor, those who 
act of the man who. suffer- | for the time being are meritorious 
ing the tortures of thirst adrift gependents, can be found ot, located, 
in his boat, determines to allay Gjassified and treated, each case ac- 


the same by drinking the salt) cording 10 its needs, as a physician 
water that rolls round him every- | prescribes for his patients, not as the 
where. What these men need! pockjess Western farmer used to care 
is not money to buy bread, but work | gor his cattle in winter: dump his 
that will earn bread. And it iS) tudder in piles in the open field, a 
within the power of the people Who | wagon-load at a time, and then 
nade America’s millions to tind a let the cattle fight it out: the 


way in which these men shall Con | steer with the sharpest horns 


tinue to toil; at least to the extent. getting the first and _ biggest 


of winning the bare necessities Of| neal. while the mild and dutiful 
life. It is cruelty to take them out 
of the struggle. fer the next four. 
months, because at the end of taat | 
time many of the sinews of the soul 
will be withered; courage, the toil- 
er’s only capital, will have taken with its greatest need: a friend, a 
light. We have kept the man from! friend from the ranks of the more 
Starving, and have made an imbecile | ¢,. .oreq_ a friend that proposes to see 
of him. We have saved the body and | the family through, a friend that in 
lost the soul; changed the work- | the Jong run will win their contidence 
ingman into a beggar. It is aiard not betray them. What they 
Small distance between thrift | want is not alms, but this friend who 


she had to be helped upin the spring. 
Under such a districting we may hope 
to see each home of misery endowed 


| 


and squalor. It is on very long will advise, find work, lend, and in 
has traveled the last extremity, give or get what 
out of the beast of prey who takes will tide them over. 
all he can get in the easiest way | home-makers are staid, and their 


When these 


‘calamities brought into a conscious 


| 
| 


made the money out of these working- | 


work of helpfulness as complete, self- | 
correcting,adjustable and controllable | 


cow. with a dependent calf, came in | 
at the end to get what was left, and 


relationship with a human providence 


that will prove to them to be divine 
providence, then we may be more 
able to cope wisely with that more 
perplexing, ever growing, ever men- 
acing class of the professional mal- 
content: he whois scheminy to live 
without work, the unsuccessful spec- 
ulator in rags,—for that is what every 
professional beggar is. He, like the 
speculator, tries to yet something 
for nothing. He hopes to cut across 
lots and come out ahead of the man 
who keeps on the main traveled road. 
The only difference between the 
speculator and this kind of a begyar 
is, the speculator succeeds and he 
does not. This class of men must 
be met with the sternness with which 
nature deals with such. It is kind- 
ness to such to be severe. A lazy 
man receives from God this alterna- 
tive, work or starve, and men have 
no business to incerfere with the 


divine method. God knows best in 
this matter. 


’ 


We ask for a New Year invest- 


ment of brains, of love which 
money cannot’ buy and which 
money cannot substitute. If every 
family in Chicago that lifted 
above the physical wants enforced 
by this season were to start out 
to find one other family in dis 
tress, not to throw a turkey or a 
candy bag in at the door and say, 
“Happy New Year's,” but to find 
them, to know them, to be _ pa- 
tient with them, warn them, guide 
them, help them, and _sriuulti- 
mately, of course, love them: every 
suffering home in our land would 


is 


be lightened with a New Year’s 
‘joy, and it would come out at 
the endof this season of pressure not 


weakened but. strengthened. ‘There 
are not miserable families enough in 
the United States to match the pros- 
perous ones. Every sinner, every 
beggar, every dawdling  drunk- 
ard, every shame _ shadowed sis- 
ter might have, could have. ought 
to have at least some cue friend 
whe, though rejected and_e£ *re- 
fused, would still continue to have 
a thought for him or her, to lay hold 
with something of the everlasting 
love of God that will not turn aside 
or be refused. Something like this 
is the solution of the so-called cha- 
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rity problem. We cannot help human | 
leings in bundles. : 
them individually. one ata time. In | 
the battle of life each one who falls 
has a wound of his own, peculiar, in- 
dividual. It requires special treat- 
ment. a prescription that must not 
be duplicated. Only quacks ignore 
this fact, and expect to care for all 
the sick with one prescription. Let 
us have done with this quackery in 
philanthropy, rise above this periodic 
burst of sentimentalism that weeps 
over the miseries of winter in order 
that it may go jolly and careless all 
summer, and give at this New Year’s 
time, that only thing we have to 
give that is unquestionably ours, 
ourselves. 


Are We Just to the Orthodox? 

In our corresponden-e column, 
under the heading “A Union Thanks- 
giving Service,” appear the reasons 
of a Methodist minister for declining 
to unite with “liberal” churches in 
such a service.—upon which Mr. Fos- 


ter has asked a comment from UNITY. 


such action as our correspondent 


here calls attention to must be dis-| 


tasteful to liberals: but are not we 
of the liberal faith 
dress our criticism to the wrong 
point? Itis sad that the Orthodox 
Christians for whom Dr. Rhea speaks 
should have such a narrow thought 
of the universe, such an inadequate 
conception of man’s relation to the 
world and the World-Spirit. But, 
having that view, we can but com- 
mend Dr. Rhea for his consistency and 
honesty. He not only professes to be- 
lieve the doctrines of his church, 
but by his words and actions he 
shuws that he is trying to live up to 
(or down to) his betief.. He does not 
mean to hold his creed—as do so 
many of the “liberal-orthodox ”—in 
a Pickwickian sense: and for this 
loyalty to principle he deserves our 
respect. 

Of course, it may be said that he 
is far from being truly consistent, 
inasmuch as he professes to take the 
Bible and the life of Jesus as therein 
set forth for his guide in life, and in 
his present acticn he really diverges 
widely from the true spirit of Jesus’ 
teaching. but such inconsistency as 
this is inherent in the nature of the 
case. The New ‘Testament itself 
does not give usa consistent picture 
of Jesus; and noone who accepts as 


a divinely inspired and _ infallible 
guide a whole literature, exoressing | 


We must help|ent minds 


inclined to ad- 


the various thoughts of many differ- 
in successive ages of 


unequal culture.—giving to the ex-) 
pressions of the crude morality of the 


earliest day exactly the same authority 
as to the later expressions of the 
highest thought of the nation,— 
can possibly have a consistent theory 
of life. But Dr. Rhea has taken the 
most consistent course possible in the 
dilemma in which he is_ placed. 


Having, by the act of joining an or- 


thodox church, accepted its interpre- 
tation of the teaching of the Bible as 
the true one, he purposes to live in 
accordance therewith, and,—dquite 
naturally, as it seems to us,—objects 
to uniting in a public religious ser- 
vice with those whose life and work 


are given to the overthrow of what 


he regards as vital truth and as ne- 
cessary to the final salvation of the 
soul. {f the vicarious atonement 
and salvation by Christ alone are the 
essential truths of religion to Dr. 
Rhea, what common religious ground 
has he with a Unitarian’ Should we 
be willing to unite in a service of 
thanksgiving with those whose rea- 
son for giving thanks was that God 
had confounded us and rendered the 
teaching to which our lives were de- 
voted, futile? And are not the cases 
paralicl? Is not one of the rea- 
sons for the liberal’s thankfulness of 
heart, that the world is fast outgrow- 
ing the enevating and immoral super- 
stition of the vicarious atonement 


and salvation through the b!ood of | for he) zS. 
-en’s buildings, women’s exhibits, may 


Christ alone? Certainly it is so with 
the writer. To him the doctrine 
named seems a damnable one. But 
he cannot reasonably, and does not, 
expect his Methodist brother to unite 
with him in his thankfulness that 
that false and pernicious doctrine is 
dying out. 

It seems to us that in tinding fault 
with the orthodox for 


very little power of imagination. 


illiberal ac- | 
sex must be reckoned one of the per- 
tion, we are often unjust, and show | 


The spirit of the golden rule requires | 


that we should put ourselvesin the 
places of those whose conduct we 
would weigh: and this we fail to do. 
If we should try to follow Charles 
Reade’s rule,—“ Put yourself in his 


place,” —we should find that if the. 


an evidence, it must be admitted, of 


very loose thinking on their part, or 
else of what is coming to be known 
as intellectual Gishonesty. Libera] 
actions from subscribers to illibera’ 
creeds or di-ciplines, is more pleasant 
than commendable: and when we do 
find a man who thinks clearly enough 
to see the inconsistency, and has the 
strength of mind to act in accordance 
with his profession, let us honor his 
moral integrity, even if we must re 


gret his intellectual perversity. If 


dog mas. 


there were moresuch men the progress 
of truth and righteousness would be 
more rapid. ‘Their moral integrity 
would soon bring out in strong relief 
the absurdity of their theological 
It is a common saying that 
the best way to bring about the re- 
peal of a lad law is to have it en- 
forced; and in like manner, to effect 
the overthrow of false religious dog- 
mas which have survived from a less 
enlightened era, it is only necessary 
that men should be earnest enough to 
try to carry them into practice. 
ri We & 


Men and Chings 

IN the December Forum Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer says: The triumph of 
women in their detached existence in 
the Woman's Building at the World's 
Fair does away with its far- 
ther necessity. Having proved what 
they can do together, women may now 


the more easily cease to treat them- 


selves as a peculiar people. Hence- 
forth they are human beings. Wom- 


safely become things of the past. ; 
After what has been achieved the 
self-consciousness of women will be 
lessened, and their sensitiveness about 
their own position, capacity and rights 
will be naturally outgrown. People 
will find less interest in these artificial 
classifications. Even at Chicago large 
numbers of women preferred to range 
thei* exhibits in the common hall 
rather than under feminine banne s. 
Their demonstration of the needless- 
ne s of any special treatment of their 


manent gains for women from the Fair. 


THE Woman’s Temple, conducted by 
the Baptist City Mission of New York. 
besides holding numerous services 
every Sunday, has a kindergarten, a 
boys’ brigade, a service for Hebrews. 
one for Italians, a hot-coffee stand, an 
employment bureau, a free dis ensary, 


a wood-yard, a printing office, and many 


orthodox were sincere and consistent | 


in the beliefs they profess to regard 


as cardinal, their actions would 
be far less liberal than as a rule 
they actually are. The fact is, 
that their conduct is’ generally 


much broader vhen their doctrine,— | 


other forms of activity. 


CHARITY is narrowed and demeaned 
when it is thought of only as the gift 
cf money cr material help. Charity is 
love, and it is love that binds hearts 


together and interweaves lives. There 


is a necessity for trained workers, but 


their best training is the school of di- 


vine love. —United Presbyterian 
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The Golden Age. 


My friend, your golden age is gone: 

But good men still can bring it back 
again: 

Rather, if | must speak the truth, U'll 
Say 

The golden age of which the poet sings 

In flattering phrase. this age 
time was 

(On earth one whit more than it is to- 
day ; 


at no 


And, if it ever was, ‘twas only so 
As all gocd men ean bring it back to- 
mo.row, —(Jocthe. 


In the Great Northwest. 


So far as extent of territory is con- 
cerned there is a greater country 
upon our northwest borders than 
even the United States itself. From 
Vancouver to Winnipeg via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway the trav- 
eler gets sugyestive glimpses of the 
bigness of this semi-foreign country 
so near our own doors. It the trav- 
eler has occasion to stop at a dozen 
or more places on the way and there- 
by comes into touch with the people, 
his experience and knowledge 
these cousins over the border is sig- 
nificantly enlarged. The trip adds 
positive alditions to one’s geograph- 
ical repertoire, not only of rivers and 
towns but of provinces and terri- 
torial divis‘ons. Many people have 
heard, for instance, of the charming 
summer retreat at Banff, with its 
curative hot sulphur springs and its 
magnificent setting of massive 
mountain sc2nery. 
wished to 
would it not puzzle us to address it 
correctly without immediately rprevi- 
ous and definite instruction? The 
question would be raised whether 
the address should read “British 
America,” “Dominion of Canada” 
or “Northwest Territory.” 


Dominion ef Canada is_ co-ex- 


tensive with what the old geo-. 


graphies once included under the 
name British America. The subdi- 


visions are provinces and territories. 
Kor instance, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria are in the province of British 
Columbia, and Banff and Ca'gary are 
in the territory of Alberta. 
is in the territory of Assinaboia, and 
Winnipeg is in the province of Mani- 
toba. 
our state governments, with their 
own capitals and legislative houses. 
The territories are under the Domin- 
ion government, the executive repre- 
sentatives of which are the _ red- 
coated, double-spurred “mounted po- 
lice,” who add a pictures jue feature 
to the streets of the territorial villag s 
and towns. The people of this North- 
land are hearty livers. They eat and 
drink with a zest. ‘Tea’is the favor- 
it: table beverage, but no hotel would 
be considered fully equipped that 
did not make special provision for 
the supply of other beverazes besides 


Contributed and Selected | 


ot. 


asa want. 


But suppose we | 
send a letter to Banff, | 


Calgary, Regina, 
tage la Prairie, all thriving towns of 


The | 


Regina | 


The provinces correspond to— 


tea, coffee and milk. Out-of-door 
sports, such as hunting, racing, and 
games of polo, enjoy the highest 
popular favor. ‘The church is every- 
where spoken of with deference and 
respe t. People are members of a 
church and support it as a matter of 
course—much as they support a _ vol- 
unteer fire department. 


Even in a large and bustling town 
like Winnipez one is impressed by 
the Sabbath quiet of Sunday. The 
stores. shops, fruit stands are all 
practically closed. Even the street 
Cars are given a Sunday rest. The 
Sunday quiet is nota loss in any real 
way, but is certainly a help to rest 
and refreshment of body aad an op- 
portunity for the quickening of heart 
and soul. Of course there is no Sun- 
day newspaper, but there is one on 
Monday, it may be observed. The 
practical advantage of being a meim- 
ber of church is suggested by some 
of the newspaper advertisements. 
Young men advertising for rooms 
and board consider it in their 
fuvor to state that they § are 
members of this or that church. 


Whether they expect special rates 
because they are Methodists’. or 
Episcopalians cannot by me _ be 


affirmed, but it is plain they consider 
it worth while to mention the fact. 
Here is astretch of nearly 2,000 miles, 
from Victoria to Winnipeg, where 
there is not one Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist Church. Libe:al religion 
has here no local habitation and 
scarcely a name. There are many 
places where the lack is scarcely felt 
But in some of the larger 
places there is a field for our nimble- 
footed Postoffice’ mission epistle apos- 
tles, who, if rightly directed, will 
cheerfully cross the border and travel 
1000 mites on a two-c nt fare. 
Brandon, and Por- 


from 4,000 to 6,000 population, are 


some of the places where such service 


might meet a grateful reward. Here 
is the land of ten-thousand-acre 
wheatfields and abundant harvests of 
breadstuffs. Here also ought to be 
other sowing than dry, conservative 
husks of spiritual truth. In Winni- 
peg it gave me great pleasure to meet 
with the Unitarian congregation of 
Icelanders one Sunday evening. The 
address, fortunately for me, if not for 
the majority of the congregation, was 
given in the languave of the United 
States. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Peter- 
sen, speaks Leclandic, but he was ab- 
sent from the pulpit on account of 
sickness. His place was supplied by 
his wife, who speaks Enzlish only. 
At Grand Forks, N. D., is another 
one of those surprises of brick and 
stone and bustling trade. Here is a 
town of metropolitan proportions, so 
new that its name has_ scarcely 
‘found a place in the most lately 
revised geographical text books. 


A Universalist church move- 
ment is here under way. ‘The 
Sunday services are held in the 


Opera House.and have drawn large 
congregations. At St. Cloud, Minn., 


where the Father of Waters is but a 
little boy in kilts, it was a pleasure 
greater than that given by the rich 
autumn colors of the oak and the 
maple to meet the genial smile of the 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Mr. Staples. 
With his gem of a church and the 
strong support which he has won for 
his constituency he may well look 
with eyes of genial sunshine upon the 
world about. 

Minneapol's was my last stopping 
place before reaching the World’s 
Kair City,—Minneapolis, the city that 
does more than any other towards 
answering the daily bread petition in 
the prayer’ universal. Rev. Dr. 
Shutter, of the Universalist Church, 
extends the right hand of fellowship. 
Not being able to meet the Uni- 
tarian pastor, Rev. Mr. S mmons, the 
Unitarian Church here was studied 
only from the outside. It is cen- 
trally located, is solidly built of rug- 
ged red-tinted stone, and is evidently 
the home of alargeand influential fel- 
lowship. NAPOLEON HOAGLAND. 


——— ——S| eee 


How Do Unitarians Celebrate Christ- 
mas, and Why Do They Cele- 
brate It at All? 


Well. in our church, we have used 
for ten years the beautiful Christmas 
service in our “ Unity Festival ” book. 
Church and Sunday school unite in 
one common service. We link our- 
selves with the past of “ Merrie En- 
gland” by singinz her quaint old 
carols. We sing “ How Lovely Thy 
Tabernacles, Lord,” and our hearts 
warm as at the touch of a dear old 
friend. 
On Christmas, as on other festival 
days, the babies are brought for 
christening, and the elders are wel- 
comed into the fellowship of labor 
for and good will to men. 
Let me quote from our service :— 
Holy and joyful is the Christmas fes- 
tival 

Wherein we eall to 
Nazareth 

To rejoice in his birth, to give thanks 
for his goodness. 

* * * 

When a holy prophet appears on the 
earth, 

And hath wrought righteousness, 

And renews the faith and hope of men, 


of 


mind Jesus 


Teaching the truth which maket. 
free, 

Then the people adore him with elad- 
ness, 


They glorify his birth, deeds and life. 
Is this sufficient answer to the 

questicn why do Unitarians celebrate 

Christmas ? mas Bas F. 


The mind that is parallel with the 
laws of nature will be in the current 
of events, and strong with their 
strength. 


—Hinwrson, in Power. 


Do NOT miss our PREMIUM LISr and 
CLUB LIST on next to last page. 


THE test of a good sermon is not that 
the congregation go away saying, *'O, 
what a beautiful serm n!” but that 


' thing.” 


they go away saying, ‘* I will do some- 
— Fenelon. 
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CbhurcheDoor Pulpit 


The Future of Religious Evolution. 


ADDRESS READ BEFORE THE CONGRESS 
OF EVOLUTIONISTS, CHICAGO, SEPT. 
28, 1893, AT THE ART INSTITUTE. 

BY E. P. POWELL. 

The future of religion from the 
evolution standpoint is not fortui- 
tous. It is a product of evolution and 
has never changed its specific nature. 
Local and temporary features arise, 
but they never have affected its in- 
herent character or altered its pur- 
pose. 

Religion arose in the primitive 
family as the care of the dead. Its 
object was to feed and nourish the 
departed members of the family. 
Death, with simple peoples, never has 
seemed to be anything but departure. 
Annihilation never entered the head 
of anything but a philosopher. 

Religion thus at the outset involved 
two ideas, departed friends and im- 
mortality. Gradual = elimination 
made gods of the heroic dead: and 
farther elimination, with the ex- 
panding views of science, left God 
and Immortality. ‘These two ideas 
have accompanied all social progress 
and bottomed all civilization. 

teligion—from vreligo, to bind to- 

gether—had therefore as its object 
the perpetual union of the living and 
the departed. It was so important a 
matter, as the primitive families 
grew, that the household patriarch- 
ate was differentiated into two; 
the father and the priest; that 
is, the father, or patriarch of civil 
affairs, and the pope, or patriarch of 
spiritual affairs. ‘This division of of- 
fices was at the dawn of history: it 
has never since failed to be an essen- 
tial factor of history. It probably 
will never cease to be such. 


Church and state have moved side 
by side: rarely ever free of jealousy ; 
and not seldom antagonistic. Each, 
however, has touched the other at 
times helpfully. In great crises of 
the state the church has been its true 
friend. It saved Europe from bar- 
barism after the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire; it equally saved us 
in the anarchy that followed our 
Revolution for Independence. It is 
but just that the state shall equally 
befriend the church. 


The expansion of the original fam- 
ily into tribes was easily tallied by 
the development of tribal religions. 
National organizations were also no 
more speedy than the formation of 
national religions. The rise of inter- 
nationalism is already anticipated by 
the rise of “the religion of human- 
ity.” A great exposition of the 
world’s arts naturally included a great 
parliament of religions. Do not mis- 
take history ;: the Church has always 
moved as fast as the State: some- 
times faster. Our tyrants are not 
either the secular rulers or. the 
priests ; but ignorance and imperfec- 
tion. Solong as evolution goes on 


’ 


the two factors of progress, pari passu, 
are State and Church. 

Dei gratia monarchy made rox pop- 
uli vor Dei republicanism a deal of 
trouble ;: 


atheism, with a practice of agnosti- | 


cism. 


The warfare of theology with > 


science added to popular dissatisfac- | 


tion, and led to a 
judgment of religion. Liberal minds 
in the nineteenth century have stead- 
ily tended to desert the Church: if 
not to wish for its dissolution alto- 
gether. 
believe churches would gradually be- 
come transformed into teaching in- 
stitutions. 

If so it does not imply that the 
Church can be allowed to assume the 
control of State education. It must 
attend to its own business, that is, 
God and Immortality. These involve 
all of ethics, and conscience, and 
character. ‘The offices of Church and 
State need never collide, nor should 
they coincide. ‘The chief trouble has 
been that the Church has its eyes on 
the future, which it inctines to ex- 
aggerate at the cost of the present. 
lt despises and then despairs of this 
world. 

No great religion ever existed that 
did not become pessimistic. Optim- 
ism is, however, the highest social 
necessity. A progressive age cannot 
continue to exist with a pessimistic 
Church. The consequence would be 


nihilism and suicide. The phenomena | pe no cessation in the determination 


of Ibsenism, Tolstoiism, realism, be- 
long to an age where the State is out- 
running the Church,—inducinyg an 
offclearing of old theology. 


The new theology must bave a new 


science ; for ail theology begins with | political affairs. 


and | 


cosmology, geology, 
biology. 


astronomy 
The Mosaic yields to the 


Copernican and the Darwinian al-| education was directly a descendant 


and heir of 


ready. With this change of data it 


condemnatory 


Il have been accustomed to. 


creating a sentiment of | 


These two great factors of history 
will necessarily be perpetual, if each 
adheres to its own office. The state 
will tend at points to lapse into an- 
archy, and will be saved by the 
church; at other points the church 
wiil become arrested in development, 
only for the aid of the state. The 
two are complementary parts of the 
original family-unit of society. 
Neither can exist alone. Neither 
can absorb the other wisely. A 
State church is a lapse in evolution. 


That the church of evolution will 
continue to build heathen temples, 
or Parthenons and mosques, I do not 
anticipate. Nor will it be, or seek to 
be, an owner of landed or other 
estates exempt from taxation. Its 
buildings will most probably be 
homes, asylums, retreats and schools. 
lt does not belong to the church to 
teach argriculture, art, mechanics, 
commerce, economics, finance: which 


will constitute the burden of secular 


furnish. 


education. It will always emphasize 
the future and economics of the soul, 
while the State will emphasize the 
present and economics of the body. 
Therefore on no account will it do to 
allow the church to secure control of 
the common schools. The republic 
should be based on education; but 
not on that which the church will 
We do not ask the pope of 
evolution to pronounce a benediction 
on our secular efforts. There must 


to complete a system of distinctively 


American education. 


is possible, for the first time, to es- | 
tablish on the earth a religion of. 


optimism. Mr. 
nates the theology of evolution. 


Mivart so denomi- transformed nunneries. 


It. 


dispenses with the Fall, and the fail- | 
ure of a creative plan; but it estab- | 
lishes a rise of life and love from the | to leave our higher education under 
dawn of anthropoidal existence. Evo- | ehurch control, while the fundamen- 
lution begins with establishing our | tal common schools have been secular- 


common brotherhood as children of 
an eternal and universal purpose; a 
purposing without beginning an 
without end. It knows only one law, 
that of progress, by obedience to the 
right; it has but one fear, that of 
stagnation and degeneration by dis- 
obedience. 


The religion of evolution with- 
draws a part of the emphasis placed 
on duty toward the eternal, and lays 
larger emphasis on duty toward the 
temporal. On the whole I do not 


see in it anything not essentially in- | 


volved in pure Christianity. Jesus 
rid of tradition is the Christ of evolu- 
tion. The golden rule as much as 
natural selection is a law of nature. 
The parables are the enunciation of 
a religion of humanity. The church 
of the future will move alongaide 
the state, as it always has done, but 
in the tide of hope and progress. 


ized. 


a 


Our heredity from Europe comes 
strongest in church and school. We 
emancipated ourselves only in socio- 
We left monarchy 
behind in the State, but brought 
along the monarchical schools. Our 


monastic institutions. 
Jur colleges were religious schools, 
and our girls’ seminaries were hardly 
We have 
never yet built an educational sched- 
ule coequal with the political; be- 
cause we have abnormally endeavored 


Each State should proceed to 
complete its popular «© educational 
system as a unit from bottom 
to top; should, in fact, organize all 
the people in a scheme as perfect as 
the political. Begin in each State 
with the kindergarten, and move on 
up to the higher schools and the 
university of the State. At this 
point let all the citizens, graduating 
by a system of university extension. 
find at Washington a vast national 
university with such appliances for 
higher culture as exist nowhere else 
in the world. At no point would 
this system be else than a collateral 
of the political system; its object to 
make self-sustaining, honorable and 
wise citizens. I care not how liberal 
any church may be, how ethical and 
how progressive; it is not that or- 
ganism which we call the nation. 


'Let it do well its own correlative 
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work. When the Church has no dis- 
tinct oftice let it die. 

Will the church of the future not 
pass largely into the hands of women? 
‘This is a problem also to be solved by 
evolution. There is nothing in his- 
tory to indicate that this may not oc- 
cur. Woman in the Church has oc- 
cupied relatively about the same po- 
sition that she has in the State. 
Nearly equal now io secular affairs, 
she is also nearly on a level in church 


affairs. The Church of the Roman 
Empire passed into a stage of this 
sort. Other national churches de- 


veloped similareras. Itis altogether 
the more probable in our own history, 
because the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, in all its industrial 
and professional features, has elimi- 
nated the masculine in favor of the 
feminine. It is a feminine age by 
preference. Placed pure y on _ the 
basis of the struggle for existence, 
the woman has many advantages over 
man in all church offices. Some half 
dozen of our denominations have, 
within the past twenty years, begun 
to give over the preaching as wellas the 
ministering oftice to women. It must 
be borne in mind also that the Chris- 
tian church had for its founder a man 
of that peculiar type, probably the 
most perfect type. in which feminine 
sentiment blended most completely 
with masculine vigor and force of 
character. The early church was 
nourished and nursed into strength 
not so much by its male disciples as 
by its female. It never has been able 
to completely secure its hold upon 
the populace without the exaltation 
of the Virgin Mother beside the spot- 
lessSon. And to-day the real Savior 
of the pitiful lower classes of human- 
ity is Mary. In other words, the 
feminine spirit is needed to render 
the strength of the church most po- 
tent among the people. 


Will the coming church be exclu- 
sive or inclusive, esoteric or exoteric ? 


Will it be an organization for the. 


‘tion of rationalism and modern | 


saints. the elect, the chosen, or for. 


the whole people,— in other words, the 
whole family of man, as it was at its 
inception? The tendency histori- 


cally has always been for a priestly , 


class to arise, claiming peculiar re- 
lations to the gods, and admitting 


only its believers and favorites to the | 


privileges of light and love: and 
ready always to doom to eternal mis- 


way friends. The next stage of evo- 


science. Beginning with the an- 
nouncement of the Copernican theo- 
ry, this era passes on under the con- 


trol of Darwin and Spencer. 
tion establishing a larger brotherhood 
of mankind, at the same time en- 
larges the idea of the tatherhood of 
God; and gives back to religion its 
old meaning of bind together, religo. 

What will be the organic form of 
the evolving Church? Fusion would 
only be confusion. Progress has al- 
ways depended on coition, in order to 
separation and duplication. Multi- 
plication ends in unity: unity again 
ends in reduplication. Nothing is to 
be dreaded like stagnation. You 
tinust first make masses into men, in 
order to secure real unity and aggres- 
sive force. A thousand stoutly indi- 
viduaiized persons are stronger than 
a million in a lump. Our sects do 
not do as much harm as we imayine. 
They made freedom possible. We 
had first to create the rights of the 
hundreds before we could have the 
rights of the units. Yet sects are 
ephemeral in their very nature, be- 
cause begotten of a temporary need. 
They are excessively provoking; and 
sometimes must be helped to die out. 
But the great Parliament of Religions 
does not mean that we are to pool all 
our ideas and sympathies, and slough 
all our intense  heredities. The 
tendency is toward a_ federation 
of States in Federal affairs. It is 
most likely we shall come to a feder- 
al union of independent sovereign 
churches. ‘The central absolutism of 
the Papacy and the isolated non- 
orbital condition of Protestant sects 
are equally out of line with evolu- 
tion. Politically we have invented a 
plan far ahead of either; a plan 
that sacrifices no valuable, and that 
combines for higher ends. The 
world’s Church will probably hereaf- 
ter be of the same sort. 

This will not hinder our looking 
backward; nor in the least will it 
break historic connection with organ- 


ism or functioning of earlier ages. 


Jesus will remain as dear to the as- 


-piring soul of the twentieth century 


as to the down-looking ascetic of the 


fifth; or to a-Kempis and Pascal: or 


to the more outward-looking Luthers 
and Beechers. The Sermon on the 


Mount has the same sort of historic 


reality as the American Constitution. 


ery all its antagonists, or even half-| But to restore primitive Christianity 


would be, if possible, only a reversion 


lution has invariably been the decay | 
of the church, partly by a natural | 


process of dissolution, and partly by 
force of reform: giving rise to a 
new church with doctrines less art- 
ful, and a sympathy more humane, 
and a philosophy more in accordance 
with advancing science. ‘These eras 
of decay and reform have curiously 
been historically about five hundred 
years each. Dating from the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century the 
evolution of the present reform will 
be complete about the year 2000. In 
other words we are moving forward 
to the ripening of the great reforma. 


Moses 


and not evolution. 
Our duty is not to work in the 


pell-mell of effort to harmonize 
or even Jesus with modern 


ideas and methods ; but to determine 


what the truth 


is, and apply the 
same unflinchingly to solve the prob- 
lems of morals, education, politics, 
sociology. We must learn that re- 
ligion once more requires close study 
and severe thinking, as well as emo- 
tion and sentiment. The chief 
trouble is our heredity of shiftless 
thinking. If we must conflict with 
organic Christianity it is not because 
it offers bad theology, but because 


Evolu- | 


the churches exist to-day with prac- 
tically no theology at all. The 
creeds swing all the way from pole to 
equator: and the preachers do not 
even pretend to be true to what 
creeds they avow. Evolution comes 
forward as a very positive, aggres- 
sive, defined creed. It undertakes 
to demonstrate immortality and di- 
vine imminent universal life. It has 
decisive words on our duties and our 
lives. It weaves the Golden Rule 
into everyday being ,from the beget- 
ting of children to the care of old 
age. That we shall be called to 
choose between Chicago and Jerusa- 
lem I not believe. Speeches made 
before the Parliament of Religions 
will not displace the Parables. 

The morals of the coming Church 
are perhaps a matter of most import. 
Altruism has crowded out honor for 
ourselves; and in mediwval as well as 
modern piety it collapsed into the most 
inteuse selfishness. Evolution can 
never abandon the individual; it can 
never indorse absolutism. Paternal- 
ism: in every department of life is 
passing away in favor of fraternal- 
ism. Primitive Christianity laid its 
emphasis on charity and ehastity. 
These are properly both secular vir- 
tues: and must be given back to the 
care of the State. The Church has 
never been able to construct a wise 
system of either charity or chastity. 
Meanwhile, by assuming these to be 
peculiarly identified with religion, 
the secular organism has been left 
neglectful of decency and honor. So 
long as men do not profess religion, 
they hold themselves absolved of 
henor in social or sexual reiations. 
It is in evolution to hand these vir- 
tues back to the state, and say: “Or- 
ganize charity so that there shall be 
care and comfort for all: and as for 
purity, know that your governments 
will rot and your citizenship fail 
without it. The Church may advise 
on these points and help you to en- 
force the right.” Piety covers only 
the one morality of loving our neigh- 
bors as ourselves because of our com- 
mon childhood with the Soul Father. 
Our duty is to save ourselves, our 
whole full selves; to use ourselves 
without waste: to hold our faculties 
as trustees thereof, and not absolut- 
ist owners. 

Religious evolution will constitute 
the same steady and sure, but slow, 
progressive change that we find in 
seciety and biological organisms. It 
is inconsistent with supernatural in- 
spiratiou and authority. Itis purely 
the natural flow of human sentiment 
on questions of tenderest import: 
following the enlightenment of the 
intellect by science. As we know 
more, we shall feel more honorably 
and act more purely. The making of 
man is a process but just begun. His 
hopes are not too vast. His immor- 
tality is not the greatest of his en- 
dowments or achievements. 


Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 
For Impaired Vitality. 


and weakened energy, is wonderfully 
successful. 
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Correspondence 


Jesus and Modern Life. 


Eprrork OF UNITY: In your issue of 
Nov. 16th my friend Mr. Fenn has a 
review of my last book, Jesus and 
Modern Life. It is a complimentary 
review: and lam glad h: couid say 
so many good things about it. But, 
in a wholly gentle and kindly way, 
he has put on my shoulders a few 
more “blunders” than I am quite 
willing to carry. I ask the privilege 
of unloading two or three of them. 

Ist. Of course, my reference to 
Paul as the author of the saying, 
“ Who for the joy that was set before 
him,” ete., is a slip of “popular” 
speech. 

24. But 1 cannot at all see how my 
reference to Psalm cxix. shows any 
thought of David’s authorship lurk- 
ing in my mind. If any one will take 
the trouble to read bottom of p. 46 
and top of p 47 he will see. 

3d. As to whether belief in a future 
life is taught in the Old Testament: 
My tirst statement (p. 57, near top) 
is, “There is not a single clear trace,” 
etc. I still think that is true. The 
passage in Is. xiv. 9, sey., is only a 
strony bit of poetry. ‘There is noth- 
ing here that we would speak of as 
“a future life.” It is that on noth- 
ingness. <As to Saul and the Witch 
of Endor, it is a bit of local supersti- 
tion which the teachers did not teach, 
but suppre-sed. In any case, it is 
not what we mean by “a future life ” 

| notice that the Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, in his volume of sermons just 
out (p 202), says, after reviewing and 
quoting from the Old ‘Testament, 
“The idea of the future life is absent 
then from the Old Testament.” On 
the page preceding, he says, “It is 
wholly silent upon the subject.” 

4th. As to Jesus the Chrst, Mr. 
Fenn is correct. If I had said gener- 
a'ly instead of “everywhere,” | should 
have been more nearly correct. 

sth In the last case, 1 must once 
more decline to shoulder the “slip” 
or blunder. I think the ordinary 
critical use of the word “authentic” 
carries the idea of a document’s hav- 


———— ee 


i “the 


Of the five points made against his| 
| valuabie 


b_ok,. two are 


view. With regard to ks. ecxix. 
a little bard to be a ked 


[t is 


based, a3 if | had not already done so, 
but, waiving this, what can we say as 
to the facts. Ps. ecxix. is evidently of 
very late date; Cheyne (Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 51) places it in the pre-Mac- 
cabzean porticn of the Greek yeriod., 
At this time only a comparatively 
small portion of the Old Testament was 
unwritten, and not a “large part,” as 
Mr. Savage says. Furthermore, there 
didexist at this time a book cjntaining 
part of what we Know asthe Old Testa- 
ment. ‘he Torah in sub _tantially its 
present form was undoubtedly in exist- 
ence, and it is this “ Law” which the 


Canon, p. 8Y). In the earlier prophetic 
books it is true that the “ wordof the 
Lord” has no reference to a book, and 
the use in cxix. 8Y may be similar, 
but it seems reasonably certain that in 
the verse which Mr. Savage cites the 
word does refer toa book and that that 
book is the Torah. So Cheyne (| Bamp- 
ton Lectures, p. 348): “The ‘lamp’ of 
the sofer is not the ‘spirit of man’ 
(Prov. xx. 27), divine as this too may 
be, but that brigher light (Ps. ecxix. 
105) which includes the anctent ‘ wis- 
dom’ asa part of an already varied 
and comprehensive Bible.” Mr. Sav- 
age’s statement cannot be true of a 
lvsalm so late as cxix.. and to make it 
seemed to indicate that for the moment 
the author was giving the Psalm, un- 
consciously of course, a very early, if 
not a Davidic date. 


The point of Mr. Savage's answer to 
the second criticism is that the state 
described in Isaiah and the Witch of 
Kndvr story is nct “what we mean by 
uw future life.” It is true that our hopes 
have invested that term with tlhe no- 
tion of de irableness, but that is only a 
derived sense, like the use of the word 
life to mean “life indeed.” By future 
life is usually meant continued exist- 
ence after death. without reference to 
desirab eness 0- undesirableness, and 
that future life was believed in by the 
Jews: 
old Semitic conception. ” 
the quotation from [Isaiah is poetry 
and that from Samuel is superstition 


ing a known and so a credible author- 'dces not at all affect the fact that the 


ship. 
woman in John viii., 1 hope it 
true: but Mr. Fenn agrees with me 
that it does not belong in the fourth 
gospel. Unless, 
author, or at least that it is true, I 
should question his r ght to speak of 
it as authentic. 

-o, of the fire “slips,” I am ready 
to plead guilty as toonly two. And 
they are the least of all. 

1 do not often reply to criticisms. 
If Mr. Fenn had said it was a bad 
book. 1 should not have replied now. 
It is only that 1 do not like to appear 
guilty ofany more mistakes than ought 
really to be laid to my charge. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

[If there is one thing that I detest 
more than almost anything else it is 
controversy. especially newspaper con- 
troversy, but since Mr. Savage's letter 


Now. as to the story of the | 
is | 


then. he knows the_ 


Jews a3a people did t elieve in existence 
alter death. The belief was never urged 
by the prophets because of tae charac- 
ter of sheol. there were no rewards or 
punishments, and the _ practics 
necromancy, which they steadfastly 
eccndemneda, contributed to keep it in 
the background. Mr. Savage says 
(p. 07), “The Jews did not believe in 
any futu:e life:” Dr. 
Theology, Il. p. 321) says.“ The He- 
brews, like all the civilized nations of 


admitted at | 
once, bit they are only trivial over- 
sights, as, indeed, was said i » re- | s : ’ 

ee oe oo n the rein the quotation trom Bp. Watson in 
to read the | 
passage upon which the criticism was > 


: ; . : roducti . 
Psalmist has in mind (ef. Ryle, O. T. (Int oduction 


know that Matthew, Mark and 


of | 


Schultz (QO. T. | 


| | 
ought to be printed in justice to him, | poses, but it was a belief of the Jews 
may | bealléwed afew words in reply ? 


und there are traces of it in the Old 
Testament. 
Mr. Savage's we of the word au- 


thentic is nut quite accurate. The or- 
dinary eritical use of it is that given 
the Century Dictionary. “A genuine 
book is that which is written by the 
person whose name it bears. An 
authentic book is that which relates 


matters of fact as they really happened. 


A book may be authentic without be- 
ing genuine and genuine without being 
authentic.” The Fourth Gospel, for in- 
stance, is probably not genuine, but it 
may te authentic revertheles:. This 
story of the woman taken in adultery, as 
a cribed to Jonn, is not genuine, but 
it may be a true story. Il uid not say it 
was authentic, but only that its exci- 
s.on irom the Fourt.: Go-pel, by no 
means proved that it was not. My 
positicn was that taken by Dr. Hort 
Notes on Select Read- 
ings, p. 87): “ The story itself has justiy 
seemed to vouch for its own substan- 
tial truth, and tle words in which it is 


clothed to harmonize with those of other 


Go.pel narratives. These considera- 
tions are, however, independent of the 
question of Johannine’ authorship. 
‘hey only suggest that the narrative 
had its origin within the cirele of 
apostolic tradition.” From Mr. Say- 
age’s point of view not a single story 
in Synoptics or Fourth Gospel could be 
termed “ authentic,” since we do not 
Luke 
wrote the books which bear their 
names, ror do we know on other grounds 
that these (cr.tically) . ancnymous 
stories are true. 

It was certainly presumptuous to 
criticise the work of an older and bet- 
ter scholar than myself, but it has 


been shown, I hope, that there was 


foundation for the criticism. Yet it is 
unfortunate that the good points of 


the book were not more strongly em- 
phasized, lest a false impressicn should 
be left as to its really great value. 
W. W. FENN. | 


A Union Thanksgiving Service. 


EDITOR UNITY :—Permit me_ to 
call your attention to the following 
clipping in which an orthodox minis- 


oe ee ter gives his reasons for not uniting 
according to Dr. Toy it is aso: 


That | 


with a liberal church of this city, 
that all might vive thanks on a day 
set apart forthe purpose. Such nar- 


rowness | cannot commend and it js 


just such actions of men _ protes:ing 
to teach Christianity that shakes my 
faith in the church and its profes- 
sions. I should like to hear you com- 
ment on the matter, editorially. 
Yours truly, 
I’. KE. FOSTER. 
iowa Falls, lowa 
Dr. Rhea, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, preached last Sabbath morn- 


ing on the difference between Evan- 


antiquity, firmly believed in a con-| 
tinued existence after the death of the 
body.” Mr. Savage says: “In the 
Old Te tament there is not a single 
clear trace of any belief in any future | 
life for men, with the one excepticn of | 
the book of Daniel.” D.. Schultz says: 
“Even in the oldest parts of the Old 
Testament death is never thought of 
as being actually the complete end cf | down what the other is trying to build. 
existence.” For reasons already given, | He said he had no personal ill-feeling 
the idea is not prominent in the Old | toward anyone, wa; glad to yield to 
Testament, or used for didactic pur-| every one the right of free thought 


gelical and Unevangelical churches. 
and the reasons why they could not 
consistently unite in religious sei vices 
as churches; or ministers. He showed 
that there were certain vital and essen- 
tial doctrines taught by the evangelical 
churches, which are denied and op- 
posed by what are called the liberal 
churches, and that the one is tearing 
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upon all questions, and wa; anxious to 
hold friendly relations with all men, 
but could not consistently or con- 
scientiously unite in a public religious 
service with anyone whose life and work 
were given tothe overthrow of what he 
believed was vital truth, and as neces- 
sary to the final salvation of the soul. 
He also said that the pastors of the 
(‘ongregational and Baptist churches 
had said to him that taey held the 
same views on the subject and that he 
was right in the position he had taken 
concerning the proposed union service. 
He said he thought that if men would 
look at the question in an unbiased 
light they would reach the same con- 
clusions. The Evangelical Alliance, 
embracing the Evangelical churches of 
all Christendom, does not admit Un- 
evanvelical denominations to member- 
ship. The Y. M. C. A. requires its 
active members to be of sone Evangel- 
ical chureh. He also said, that wnhile 
the Evangelical churches were not 
avreed among themselves on many 
questions, they were not at variance 
on the vital and essential doctrines of 
salvation. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment for the wicked is 
not to be believed as a condition 
of salvation, nor is it required 
by the Methodist church, but 
most Evangelical Christians accept 
it as taught in the Bible. “We 
ure saved by faith alone” is Metho- 
dist teaching. Evangelical Christians 
teach the necessity of the new birth by 
regeneration, and the witness of the 
Ho.y Spirit in the believers’ hearts, as 
wu condition of acceptance with God, 
and a holy life growing out of such 
change of heart. They believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible and in the 
divinity of Christ. They hold that the 
only condition of salvation is faith in 
(‘hrist and a holy life, growing out of 
the regeneration of the heart by the 
Spirit of God. So-called liberal Chris- 
tians virtually deny these things and 
hold that there is really no such thing 
as being lo-t—and that it is in God’s 
plan to finally bring all to Himself and 
to the fellowship of heaven, and that it 
is not possible for any soul to be finally 
lost and ruined. The discour.e was 
kind in spirit and manner, and was free 
from personalities or denunciation, 
and was listened to attentively by all 
present. 


John C. Learned. 


DEAR UNITY: What a man was 
that! When I went toSt. Louis with 
eyes half opened to the light, pastor 
of a Congregationalist church, but 
not orthodox enough to suit those of 
the old faith, Learned came to me as 
a real brother, and I learned to thor- 
oughly honor him. He was clean cut 
morally. and intellectually; sincere 
and unflinching in his devotion to 
right and truth. But his peculiarity 
Was his modest aggressiveness. No 
ian was nearer the front; but you 
never heard him shouting captain's 
orders. He was eminently a scholar, 
and he went through things: not all 
over the surface. If I were to livea 
thousand years I should treasure the 
memory of John Learned. ‘Truly 
yours, E. P. POWELL. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


THE tongues of dying men enforce 


attention like deep harmony.—Shak- 
Spe re. 


future: 


Che Study Table 
The Magazines. 


THE START, Mr. Sidney H. Morse’s 


long expected magazine of art, sci-. 


ence and literature for young people, 
is now in the hands of itsreaders, and 
we trust that it gives all something 
of the pleasure it gives to us. Mr. 
Morse has the divine quality of per- 
petual youth: and this youthfulness 
of heart gives hima fitness for the 
editorial management of such an en- 
terprise which vothing else could sup- 
ply. For this reason we believe that 
as fast as it becomes known to the 
young minds of the land, The Start 
will become so strongly entrenched 
in their affections that no juvenile 
magazine —however much money and 
brains be expended upon it—will be 
able to supplant it. Otaers can se- 
lect and write things that are enter- 
taining to the young, but it takes a 
mind jike his, with all the sympathy 
of the artist, to recognize in the writ- 
ten or spoken word that which 
speaks for the young—which is the 


boy’s own utterance. Most of 
the present number has evidently 
been written by the editor himself 


or by real boys and girls, youths and 
maidens. ‘There is in consequence a 
freshness and sincerity about it all 
that, while it has all the attraction 
of a self-revelation for the young, has 
hardly less charm and perhaps even 
greater value for older readers, in the 
insight it gives into what is too often 
a sealed book to the care-worn adult 
—the soul of achild. We have not 
space to speak of the illustrations 
and the special art instruction which 
make so large a feature of the maga- 
zine, but must be content to counsel 
our readers to get the January num- 
ber and examine it for themselves. 
In view of the favorable welcome 
that has greeted the venture, the 
editor gives us reason to hope that 
the magazine may be a bi-monthly 
instead of a quarterly, although at 
the same price—50 cents a year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for De- 
cember contains,—besides character 
sketches of Serge Julich Vitti, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, and a 
member of the talented Dolyoruki 
family, Tom Mann, Carter Harrison, 
Benjamin Jowett, Charles Gounod 
and the well-beloved Louis Ruchon- 
net, twice President of Switzerland, 
who died last September,—a _ very 
brief but suggestive and inspiring 
article entitled, “Two Experiments: 
Abbotsholme and Bedalis,” treating 
of the boys’ schools of Dr. Cecil Red- 
die and Mr. J. H. Badley, in which 
the attempt is made to apply the new 
ideas of education, by giving much 
time to outdoor work and the train- 
ing of eye and hand and applying the 
results of modern pedagogics to the 
methods of pursuing such of the old- 
fashioned studies as are retained. 


THE FREETHINKER’S MAGAZINE for 
November contains an admirable 
view of the Progress of Evolutionary 


Thought, from the pen of B. Fk. Up- 
derwood, editor of New Occasions, who 
delivered it as his opening address at 
the recent Congress of Evolutionists, 


of which he was chairman. In the 
Same number Mr. |. Kk. Tenney 
treats us to one of his character- 


istic papers, combining admirably sen- 
sible remarks with most extraorii- 
nary misstatements and nonsequiturs. 


r 


PaHE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL has been given over by Mrs. 
Bundy into the hands of Mr. b. F. 
Unde wood, who has for a considera- 
ble time contributed to the strength 
of the paper. The Religio- Philosuphi- 
cal Journal is the one paper controlled 
by spiritualists which, from its mod- 
eration and the high degree of ability 
shown by most of its writers. com- 
mands the respect of readers of all 
Shades of belief. It is doing a good 
work in bringing to the front that 
which is most unquestionable in 
psychic phenomena and most urgent- 
ly demands explanation. The theory 
of the spiritualists as to the cause of 
these unexplained phenomena is not 
allowed to distort the facts. Under 
its new management we expect it to 
continue upon the high plane upon 


which it has previously been con- 
ducted. 
The — ltcligio- Philosophical = Journal 


for November 18 is mostly taken 
up with avery interesting account, 
apparently perfectly authenticated, 
of the wonderful case of Miss Mary 
Fancher, of Brooklyn, N. Y. For a 
single case it is the most many-sided 


illustration, known to us, of our ig- 
porance of the nature of psychic 
phenomena. 


-_ —- 


IN the Open Court for November 16, 
Mr. 'T. B. Wakeman has an article 
entitled “Cellular Genesis Explains 
Heredity.” Aithough the work of a. 
layman, it seems to us suggestive of 
lines of thought which biologists 
would do well to consider with some 
care. 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY for 
December 14, H. Olerich has a re- 
markably good article on educational 
methods for the reformer. 


— 


The Newest. Books. 


-_ —_—_— OO 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be ~ 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA. A Christmas Medi- 
tation. By Amory H. Bradford. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Japan paper, svo, 
pp. 41. 35 cents. 

THE GUIDE TO LASTING HAPPINESS. By 
Rev. Christopher Hoffmann, President of the 
Temple Colonies in Palestine. Translated by 
W. F. Schwilk and 8. B. Howe. Schenectady: 
Printed by Geo. W. Marlette. Paper, 12mo, 

, 80. 
PUERMONS FOR THE CHURCH. By Caleb Da- 
vis Bradlee, D. D. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 275. $1.25. 

THE LORD’S SONG AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Frederick Frothingham. Cambridge (Mass.) : 
Printed at the Riverside Press. Cloth, 12mo’ 
pp. 147. 

TWO AND TWO MAKE Four. By William T. 
Stead. Being the Review of Reviews Annual. 
1893. London. Paper, crown 8vo, pp. 11. 
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space stood a luxuriant island of | it was found that she had left money 
grass three feet in diameter. 
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Helps to High kiving. 


SUN.—Life is sacred, for the sun of life is 
God. 

MON.—Life can be had only by living it. 

TUES.— Moral life is life for living pur- 
poses. 

WED.—The first law of morals is se//-con- 
trol. 

THURS.—Industry, and not overwork, is 
a moral obligation. 
FRI.—Cultivate Godliness if you will see 

God. 
SAT.— The greatest thing the soul creates 
is character. 
—k. P. Powell. 


‘School Is Out!” 


The village street is full of children 
Bounding along with joyous feet. 
Till the work-crowned folk, the bur- 
den-bearers. 
eel the current of life they meet 
Knter their own like a matchless tonic, 
Putting the orderly pulse to rout, 
And waking the heart to youthful 
echoes 
That beat at the door of care and 
shout. 
“School is out!” 


Yet the tide is turned in the glorious 
morning 
And tends to the grander depths of 
the sea: 
The children front the tasks of the 
future : 
The toiler’s pulse beats strong and 
free, | 
Since the arm God needs, rest nerves 
and strengthens, 
And the cares of men gird earth 
about 
With a myriad sweet and kindly bless- 
ings: 
School calls again! Then hail the 
shout, 
“School is out!” 
MARION LISLF. 


Her Young Were Saved. 


A herd of five thousand beeves 
were toiling over the lonely trail 
from New Mexico to Kansas, leaving 
behind them across the grassy plains 
and valleys a swarth as bare as if it 
had been swept by the fiery breath of 
a simoon. 

Suddenly the leader of the herd, a 
huge steer, started back in terror, 
gave vent to a snort of warning, and 
moving to the right passed on. 
Those immediately in his rear turned 
to right or left, and their example 
was followed by each long-horned 
pilgrim as he reached the dreaded 
spot. 

When the entire herd had passed, 
a wide, trampled track lay behind, 
but near the middle of this dusty 


A Lerdsman rode up to the spot 
and dismounted, expecting to find a 
rattlesnake, a creature of which cat- 
tle as well as horses have an instinct- 
ive and well-founded dread. Instead 
of a serpent, however, the grass tuft 
contained only a harmless kildee 


plover, covering her nest, while her 


wings were kept in constant and 
violent motion. Seen indistinctly 
through the grass, she had evidently 
been mistaken by the steer for a rat- 
tlesnake. 

She did not take flight, even at the 
cowboy, but valiantly pecked at his 
boot as he gently pushed her to one 
side to find that the nest contained 
four unfledged kildees. —WSelected. 


A Story About Venice. 


Let me tell you a story about the 
pigeons of Venice. If you were 
there you could see, at 2 o'clock 
every afternoon, flocks and flocks of 
pigeons lighting on the pavement 
near the great church of St. Mark’s. 
No one ever thinks of disturbing 
them: no boy orgirl in Venice would 
dare to throw a stone at them. But 
the people, young and old, like to go 
at that hour to see the tame, beauti- 
ful birds. 

What do they come for? ‘To be 


'fed. A great many years ago. in the 


early days of Venice, the people used 
to keep what they called movable 
stores in the great square. They 
were something like the fruit-stands 
at our corners, only they were dotted 
about in the square, and a large um- 
brella was spread over each. One 
man had four of these and was quite 
rich. He was a good, kind-hearted 
man, and liked to have the pigeons 
come down from their cotes away up 
in the high buildings and pick up the 
crumbs around his stores. The ma- 
gistrates, seeing him so interested in 
the birds, allowed him a sum of 
money to buy food for them, and he 
was to feed them every day at a cer- 
tain hour. 

Why this was done we do not know, 
unless it was for the pleasure of hav- 
ing the birds around. For Venice is 
a strange city, built on a great many 
little islands; the streets are all wa- 
ter, and the people go about in boats. 
They never ride, and there are many 
persons there who never saw a horse 
or even a cow. ‘They have a few 
dogs, and the government is so kind 
that they have water carried every 
morning to fill the vessels all over the 
city where the cogs may drink. 
Perhaps it was this same kindness 
that led them to provide for -the 
pigeons. 

After awhile there wasa change in 
the government, and the birds were 
neglected. But they still had a 
friend. A kind woman, who lived 
near the great church, began to miss 
the birds. Her name was Signora 
Polcastro. She made up her mind 
that if there was no one else to feed 
them she would. She did this as 
long as she lived, and when she died 


enough in her will to feed the 
pigeons always. 

So now, strangers who go to Venice 
can go out in the square any day at 
two o’clock and see the pigeons fed. 
They come by hundreds, and seem to 
‘enjoy their food and company very 
much —WM. S8., in ** The Angelus.” 


The Rabbit’s Tracks. 


The reason a rabbit makes but 
three tracks in the snow is thus ex- 
plained: In a deep snow a rabbit 
cannot run because its body is too 
long and its legs are too short. Were 
it to attempt to leap with its high 
legs spread apart like a dog’s, which 
are no longer, it would only flounder. 
To acquire greater momentum and 
speed through the snow, the rabbit 
places one hind foot upon the other 
and thus concentrating the strength 
of both hind legs at one noint instead 
of two, it projects itself through the 
entangling drifts. Of course its fore 
feet are spread apart to receive the 
descending weight of the body, else 
it would tumble sidelong in the snow. 
As it leaps on to its forefeet, it 
quickly places its lapped hind paws 
in another spot, and pushing from 
behind makes another leap, and thus 
it goes on for a great distance. And 
this is the reason why a rabbit leaves 
only three tracks in the snow. 

— The Scholar's Companion. 


The Wisdom of Life. 


Use well the moment: what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power : 
And what thou best canst understand 
Is just the thing lies nearest to thy 
hand. —(foethe. 


“'THE Japanese smile, often thought 
by foreigners to signify insincerity, 
is a race characteristic,” says Laf- 
cadio Hearn in the Atlantic Monthly. 
“'The Japanese child is born smiling. 
Smiling isan elaborate and long-cul- 
tivated etiquette—it is a silent lan- 
guage telling of their happy char- 
acter.” 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


December 28, 1893. 


The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


ligion. 


BY REV. W. W. 


7 — 


Lesson XVI. 


FENN. 


THE DEATH OF JESUS. 

Careless seems the great Arenyer: 
tory’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ‘twiat 
old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong for- 
ever on the throne.— 

Vet that scaffold sways the future, and 
behind the dim unknown 

Stundeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 


his- 


—Lowell. 


The Crucifixion, by Michel Angelo 
(1457-1564). 


Picture : 


The picture is as painful to see as the | 


lesson is to study. It represents Jesus 
after death while darkness still covers 
the land. The right hand has the con- 


ventional gesture of blessing, the cvown | 
of thorns is still about the head. At ' 
givena stupefying draught (provided, 


the foot of the cross lies a skull, partly 
to denote the place of crucifixion— 
Golgotha, place of a skull—but mainly 
to illustrate an ancient legend. ‘Tra- 
dition relates that Jesus, the second 
Adam, was crucified over the grave of 
the first Adam, thus signifying that as 
the latter brought all woe into the 


world by taking the fruit of the tree of | 
knowledge of good and evil, so the | 
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-eross, and there 


way he seems to have sunk under the 


burden, and a certain Cyrenian, Simon | 


by name, whose sons were afterwards 
well known in the church (Mark xv. 
21), was impressed into service and 
obliged to shoulder the cross. To a 
multitude of women who fo:ilowed with 
wailings and lamentations, apparently 


much [| ean promise. 


As to the kingdom, of that I say noth- 
ing, to-day you and I will be together 
in the place of departed spirits, so 
As a Jew the 


-malefactor probably expected to enter 


not because they knew or cared for him | 


personally, but only because 
doomed to a horrible death, Jesus spoke 
of the days that were coming, in which 
fearful calamities should befall the 
city. After the arrival at 
preparations were speedily made for the 
execution. The upright was set in 
placa while the victim was 
or nailed to the transverse beam ly- 
ing on the ground. Then with ropes 
and ladders the crosspiece was lifted 
into place and made fast by nails or 


cords. The body was horsed on a little 
peg, that its unsupported weight 


might not tear the hands away from 
the nails. The feet were spiked to the 
the victim was left 
to die. Over his head was placed the 
board, 


he was. 


Golgotha | 


bound | 


which had been borne before | 
him on the death walk, inscribed with 


his name and offense. According to the | 


Fourth Gospel this was written in He- 


brew, Greek, and Latin. Although 
the precise words are not reported 


‘since no two evangelists agree con- 


cerning them), the accusation is un- 
mistakable, “King of the Jews.” 


There seems to have been a kindly 
usage that the condemned should be 


itis said, by certain women of Jerusa- 


lem) to deaden his agony, but of this 


Jesus would’ not drink (Matt. xxvii. 34). 


Was it because he would not creep past 
death, but taste the whole of it, “ fare 
like his peers, the heroes of old” 
(Brownings Prospice), or because he 
had a faint hope that at the supreme 


former brought all blessing to men by | | wa is 
means of the tree of the holy cross. It | #ccounts for the tradition of oy 
will be noticed that “the blood which | THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. 
brought salvation” is trickling down' (a) “ Father, forgive them: for they 
upon the skull. The cross is the Roman | know not what they do.” It is unfor- 
cross, With four ends, and the letters |tunate that there should be doubt 
onthe placard nailed to the upright | about the genuineness and authenticity 


stand for Jesus of Nazareth, King of. 
has been. 


the Jews. This _ picture 
chosenin preference to others because 
it shows the crucified in loneliness and 
darkness. 

How did Jesus die ?—He was cruci 
tied 
Passover week. 


The place of crucifixion cannot now | 
be determined. Perhaps the weight of | 


| Stephen ; 
James, brother of Jesus, died with a 
~ | similar prayer. 
near Jerusalem on Friday of | prayer of Stephen was put into the lips 
of Jesus because it was so tenderly 


of this utterance. It is found only in 
Luke, and even there some manuscripts 
omit it. Moreover, it is found, with no 
variant, in Acts vii. 60, aseribed to 
and tradition relates that 


It is possible that the 
beautiful, and also because it fell in 


with Luke’s idea of relieving the Ro- 
mans, so far as possible, from the guilt 


opinion is in favor of the “ northernex- | of the death of Jesus. 


tension of the Temple Hill... . 


points of good view, this hill looks 
strixingly like a skull with a great eye- 
less socket ” (Broadus). The name Gol- 
gotha, an Aramaic word, is interpreted 
to mean “the place of a skull” (Matt. 
XXvii. 33) and was probably given be- 
cause of the shape of the hill. The 
name Calvary (Luke xxiii. 33 A. V.) is 
due to an Englishing of the Latin word 
Calvaria, found in the Latin Bible, 
Which means skull. 

After Jesus had been condemned by 
Pilate and scourged by the Roman sol- 
diecvs he was led forth with two others, 
malefactors, to the place of crucifixion. 
As was customary, he was 8 ay 
to bear part of his cross, probably the 
transverse piece or pieces, and to pass 
through a frequented part of the town 
as a warning to.evil doers. On the 


Seen | 
from the Mount of Olives and other | 


(b) “Verily Isay unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise” 
(Luke xxiii. 43). According to Matthew 
and Mark both “robbers” who were 
crucified with him joined in the ridi- 
cule arising from Roman soldiers and 
those who despised his Messianic 
claims; but Luke has heard that one 
of the robbers afterward repented and 
begged to be remembered by Jesus 
when heshould come into his kingdom, 


and that in reply Jesus gave the second 


word from the cross. It is altogether 
improbable that in such circumstances 
one of the malefactors believed in 
Jesus as the Christ, yet it may be that 
the request proffered in derision was 
taken by Jesus inearnest. There is a 
pathetic undertone in the answer of 
Jesus which is almost invariably over- 
looked. It reads as if he were waver- 
ing in his belief concerning himself. 


i 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Paradise, and Jesus 
would be there too, but of the future 
he declined to speak. This word from 
the cross was the beginning of that 
awful loneliness and doubt which are 
to find expression presently in the bit- 
ter “ Eloi.” 

ic) “Woman, behold thy son! Behold 
thy mother!” (John xix. 25, 27). Jesus 
had not seen very much of his mother 
during his public ministry. She had 
watched his course with surprise and 
alarm: he had refused to heed her re- 
straint and had spoken slightingly of 
human relationships. Let us confess 
frankly that Jesus’ treatment of his 
mother detract; from our ideal of his 
character. It is notnoble to spurn 
earthly relationships as Jesus is re- 
ported to have done (Matt. xii. 46-50). 
But now, as his dreams of Messiahship 
are fading away, the simple, tender, 
human feeling of the home in Naza- 
reth comes back, and, forsaken by his 
disciples, he sees his mother there, 
weeping near the cross. She has not 
forsaken him: he might have known 
that she never would. And +o he com- 
mends her tothe loving care of the 
disciple John, the only cne who has 
come to the cross, and him to her 
motherly care. It is hard to under- 


knew that he 


stand why he should have taken her 


from the care of her own sons and 
daughters, but possibly knowing them 
he wa3 convinced that she would be 
happier with John than with her own 
children. This would gain in plausi- 
bility if we could be sure that Mary 
had no children of her own besides 
Jesus, and that “his brethren” were 


sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 
moment divine assistance might come ? | 
That he refused to lose consciousness | 


(d) “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46: 
Mark xv. 34). This is the one dying 
cry of Jesus which seems to be past 
dispute. And how heart-rending it is! 
A man who has always been sure of 
God, who has felt his presence every- 
where and always, and trusted gladly 
in his loving care, now feels in his ex- 
tremest need that his God had for- 
saken him. Jesus has lost his God. It 
may be sufficient to say that this feel- 
ing of utter loneliness and dismay was 
due entirely to his great physical suf- 
fering, but great as his bodily agony 
must have been there is in this heart- 
broken cry a hint of infinitely greater 
mental torture. Did he now realize. 
or feel, that this Messianic belief of 
his had been only a dream ? that this 
death which had seemed to him so cer- 
tainly the will of God was really not 
His will at all? Is this the agonized 
cry of a disillusionized man? One 
shrinks from such an idea because of 
the horror it suggests, but it may be 
true nevertheless. 

(e) “I thirst.” (John xx. 28.) Mat- 
thew and Mark relate that the Roman 
soldiers, not understanding Aramaic, 
mistook Eli or Eloifor the name of 
Elijah, upon whom they thought he 
was calling for assistance. It would 
have been out of harmony with John’s 
conception of Jesus to put such a de- 
spuiring cry into his lips, and therefore 
he has the vinegar, or cheap sour wine, 
offered to Jesus in response to a partic- 
ular request and fulfillment of prophe- 
cy (Psalms lxix. 21). 

(f) “Itis finished.” (John xix. 30.) 
As one who has accomplished his work 
and has power to lay down his life 
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Jesus majestically dies. 


Such is the 
in the Fourth Gospel, but 
Matthew and Mark know only that 
after the “ Eloi” Jesus guve one long 
and bitter cry and then died. The 
Synoptists are decidedly to be preferred 
to Jchn. 

g) “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” (Luke xxiii. 46.) We 
can but h: pe that this was spoken by 
Jesus, for in that case we should know 
that the horror had rolled away and 
that his God consciousness was once 
more unclouded. But the “great ery” 
of Matthew and Mark seems more cred- | 
ible. 

We need only mention the remark- 
able events that are said to have at- 
tended the death of Jesus as the 
and the chorus of angels mar! ed his 
birth. 

i¢) Darkness. 
that from noon till 3 oclock there was 
a vreat darkness over all the land. 
The newly recovered “Gospel of 
Peter” has the same tradition, and 
adds that many went about with lan- 
terns thinking it was night. Our own 
sur; rise that nature should be blithe 
anil gay when we are sorrowing ( kmer- 
sons Threnody) shows us how the 
legead arose. It is said that the dark- 
ness cannot have been due to an 
eciipse, and therefore, if believed at 
all, it must be as a supernatural oc- 
currence. 

(4) The vail of the temple was rent 
in twain. (Matt. xxvil. ol: Mark xv. 
38: Luke xxiii. 45). The Christian 
idea which probably gave birth to the 
tradition is given in Hebrews | ix. 
11-28: x. 19). The vail was drawn be- 
tween the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies and was passed through only 
once a year, by the High Priest on the 
day of Atonement. 

(c) Earthquake (Matt. xxvii. 51). This 
also was viewed as purely supernatural. 

(dl: The Resurrection of Saints ( Matt. 
xxvii. 53). There is an obscurity in 
the verse referred to, and it is possible 
that although the graves were opened 
by the earthquake, their occupants did 
not come forth till after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 

(e) The Water and Blood (John xix. 
34). Death came to Jesus sooner than it 
did tothe malefactors and than was usu- 
alin the case of the crucified. Tomake 
sure that he was dead one of the sol- 
diers is said to have thrust a spear into 
his side. The tradition that water and 
blood followed must be of compara- 
tively late origin, since the two sub- 
stance; are symbols of the water of 
purification, by baptism, and the blood 
of redemption. 

(7) The Centurion, according to all 
the Synoptists, was so overwhelmed by 
the extraordinary occurrences he had 
witnessed that he confessed, “ Truly 
this was a son of God” (Matt. and Mark), 
or “a righteous man” (‘1ke). 


picture 


What is the meaning of the death 
of vesus?—Jesus was a martyr toa 
popular, although mistaken, idea of 
the Messiah, which he also shared. 


It was incumbent upon the first 
Christians to find a satisfactory expla- 
nation for the death of Jesus, since 
God's permitting Him to be crucified 
seemed to refute decisively his Mes- 
sianic claims. The theory that found 
most favor and that has prevailed in 
one form or another even to the pres- 
ent time, is based upon the sacrificial 
idea. Butsuch an explanation must 
be false. for the notion that God cannot 


All the Synoptists say | 


death but from inexpressible torments | 


days. 


' death 


| Messianic idea was _ ular Jew- | J. 
Messianic idea was only a popular Jew | piler refers the student. 


forgive the guilty without exacting pen- 
alty from the innocentis repugnant to 
every sentimentof justice and love and 
to the best teaching of Jesus himself. 


much of its heroic inspiration. 
yearly. almost weekly, we hear of some 


save others, perhaps unknown to him, 


it robs the death of Jesus of 
When 


Moreover. 


man who brave'y dies that he may 


f.om physical death, why should we | 
speak so fulscmely of one who gave 
up his life, not that a few but that mil- 
licns might be saved, not from physical | 


that last forever? The need of an ex- | 


planation of the death of Jesus was | the 
‘felt because of the prevailing idea that | 
'in God’s 
‘tar | 


coodness must be at- 
prosperity and length of | 
We have outgrown that notion, 
and hence the difficulty felt at first 
does not trouble us. Jesus died only as 
hundreds of cther martyrs have died 
Had he kept on preaching, he might 
have suffered violence at the hands of 
the Fharisees or of Herod, but the Ro- 
mans wouid not have been likely to in- 
terfere with him. But when he laid 
hold upon the idea of the Messiah and | 
assumed the authority of the Christ, 
became inevitable. But the | 


world 
tended by 


——— 


ish delusion which he was not able. 
wholly to cast off. He gave up his life | 
because he was her oically, grandly true 
to a mistaken idea of the Messiah. 


Sunday-School Items. 


——_ 


THE ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS. | 


Our Treasurer, Mr. Scheible, has | 
been sending out letters to some of. 
our schoo!s, asking them to remem- 
ber our socie y as generously as pos- 
sible. And the earlier the gift is 
sent the more acceptable it will be. 
One contribution of fifteen dollars 
has already arrived from Mr. Gan- 
nett’s school in Rochester. We hope 
the other schools will follow this 
good example. As fast as the money 
is received it will be acknowledged 
in this column. 

THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY AS 
SHOWN IN THE GROWTH OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

This subject is*admirably treated 
in a little manual prepared by W. 
H. and M. J. Savage, and recently 
published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society of Boston. There are 
thirty-eight lessons ; the first thirteen 
of which take up Paul’s letters in the 
order in which they were written, as 
the earliest elements in the New 
Testament record. Then come the 
composition of the Gospels and the 
birth, youth and career of Jesus, end- | 
ing with a few lessons on the later) 
epistles and the Gospel of John, along | 
with the growth of Dogma. This is_ 
the right way, and from the historian’s | | 
point the only right way. to study 


ment and the Arocalyptic literature 
and trace the development of the 
idea of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth. Perhaps the one criticism 
that would be suggested to the casual 
reader is the inadequacy of the treat- 


ment of th‘'s Kingdom of Heaven. 


considerable 
deluge was universal, and we are in- 


| beautiful 


: Greek heroes.” 


the New Testament as a book. Of. 
course if we wished to study the. 
Growth of Christianity, we should 


have to begin with the Old Testa- 


But taking the book as a whole, it 
seems tous by far the best manual] 
we have seen on its special subject. 


LESSONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
We are sorry that we cannot com- 


mend the weekly lessons on the (ld 
Testament now being issued by the 
Kastern Sunday-school Society. 
ing by the few numbers of the inter- 
mediate and advanced grades that 
have reached us, they are hopelessly 
antiquated in their standpoint. 
example, in the lesson on the deluge 


Judg- 


kor 
question is soberly discussed at 
length whether the 
formed that “thoughtful 


men of all 


shades of religious opinion have lat- 
terly come 


to the opinion that the 


Noachian Deluge was ony local:” 
and “the sons of God” and “the 
daughters of men,” it is sug- 
gested, “probably mean the wor- 
Shippers of God, or the race of 
Seth and Enos, and the women of 
the race of Cain.” And Ceikie’s 
“Hours with the Bible” is the first 


of the four works to which the com- 
To be sure. 
the Advanced lesson on the same 
subject and on the same leaftet frank- 
ly calls the Deluge “another of the 
stories of man’s child- 
_hood,” and says that the “half-chil- 
| dren of the gods correspond to the 
But such contradic- 
tion hardly helps the usefulness of 
the lessons—unless, indeed, the plan 
is to keep the young from a too early 
knowledge of the truth about the 
Bible and have them learn in the In- 


termediate grade what they are to 


unlearn in the Advanced _ grade. 
But that plan seems to us a mistake. 


——— —_ 
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Flesh 


Means strength 
Stand chronic 


to wita- 
ailments, 


coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
System against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


WIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


—— T $10.50 Berths Oxford, improved SINGER Sew 
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Wotes from the Field 


Wisconsin Conference.—The tiftieth 
«-ssion of the Wisconsin Conference of 
(‘nitariai and Independent Societies 


wa: held in All Souls Church, Janes- 
ville, Dee. 5-7, 1898. The opening ser- 
mon was delivered Tuesday evening by 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Chicag», the 
western agent of the A. U. A. “Je3us’ 
(.o;\pelof the Kingdom” was his sub- 
ject. Its central principles were shown 
to be, God with us and personal right- 
eousness because God is with us. It 
wa: a kingdom of character, the de- 
velopment of man’s capabilities. It 
was life eternal, this striving to be per- 
fect here. The form of Jesus’ king- 
dom may be faulty. but the principles 
he enunciated are eternal. 

Wednesday morning the devotional 
exere ses were conducted by Rev. A.W. 
Gould, of Chicago, the Secretary of 
tie Western Conference. The Hon. 
William Smith, of Janesville, gave an 
insdiiing address of welcome, which 
was responded to in the same way by 
the Hon. H. M. Lewis. of Madison, the 
President of the Conference. The re- 
ports of officers and churches were 
in every way encouraging, eleven 
churches being represented. An in- 
vitation from the Minnesota Confer- 
eice to meet with them in jcint ses- 
sion at Winona in the spring was cor- 
dially and unanimously accepted. 

Wedne:sday afternoon the papers 
an | discussions of the Coaference were 
begun with a thoughtful address by 
Rev. R. C. Douthit, of Baraboo, on 
“The Church and the Children.” He 
thought the church could foster a_ bet- 
ter home life, better social conditions, 
better school life. Preachers should 
tr, to reach the children in sermon and 
service and to organize them in practi- 
cal work for others. Rev. O. R. Wash- 
bura, the Universalist minister at 
Stoughton, took the topic “ The Church 
and the Young People.” He advocated 


ave that we rec2ive tho e who are out- | 


sitated by the change in the front of 


clubs for girls and boys for debates, 
reading. refreshments, 
good times. 
tions of the time, springing from all 
sources, we should be able to he!p the 
young people answer. An animated 
discussion followed these papers, par- 
ticipated in by most of those present. 

In the evening the high-water mark 
of the Conference was touched by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. His 
thrilling theme was “ The Cause of the 
Toiler as Interpreted by the Pictures 
at the World’s Fair.” He showed how 
the artist helped us, interpreting na- 
ture and life: how the higher art puts 
on canvas the truths of human life. He 
went over the world’s great pictures 
that illustrate man as a tpdiler, repro- 
ducing them in orilliant word painting, 
an! sketching in many a lesson it be- 
hooves the world to learn. 

Thursday morning the devotional 
service was conducted by the Rev. O. 
NX. Washburn. Rev. C. F. Niles, of 
‘Menomonie, read a most valuable paper 
on “ Unity Club Work,” regarding it as 
a means of reaching those within and 
Without the church. A Unity Club 
can be made the mediator between the 
Orthodox and Liberals, and should be 
put in line with church work. It 
should be intellectual and social in its 
4ims and ends, but how these two can 
be worked together is always a prob- 
lem. The work of the Club must al- 
Ways have reference to local condi- 
tions. The Rev. Sophie Gibb, of Janes- 
ville, then read an interesting paper 


and gencral | 
The many religious ques- | 


| Claire: 
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at the Conference, and especially to 
open the platform meeting of Thursday 
evening with his expected address, 


on “The Church and the Community.“ 
She said the church is a servant, and 
the higher the work done the more 


the service rendered. Religion can- “The Foundations on which we 
not be divorced in any sense from hu-| Build.” Rev. C. F. Niles spoke con- 
man interests. The great opportuni-| cerning “The Purpose for which we 


ties for work to-day were pointed out: | Exist,” saying it was to discover the 
work, not controversy, for we were to, truth and incarnate that truth in life. 
use the truth, not defend it. The dis- 


All churches are striving for the same 
cussion following these papers occupied end, but others than our own are look 
every available minute. ing for truth in the past. While we 

Having considered the work of the | do not reject the word of prophet, 
church—for the children, the young priest or church, we winnow it, a lding 
people, the club. and the community— | whatsoever reason bids. Kor us char- 
the church itself came in for its share acter is the final outcome. Rev. G. H. 
of attention in the afternoon. “The | Clare, of Madison, though far trom 
Object of the Liberal Church ” was the | well, spoke a most fitting closing wo-d 
subject taken by Rev. A. W. Gould. He for this helpful and inspiring session 
showei how it must stand for religion | of our Conference. In the marvelous 
and for freedom in religion, not for aj} diction for waich he is noted and with 
definite, final theology. Therightand ringing rhetoric he portrayed “The 
duty of privats judgment was insisted. Glories of our Gospel,” showing how 
on, and as evolution shows that advance each purpo;e, as outlined by the previ- 
comes by variation, so from our variety | ous speaker, was a halo of glory. So 
of o-inions there must be constant | also the rescue of Jesus of Nazareth 
growth. Two great objects served now | from the debris of dogma and the bring- 
How 


ing in a purer conception of God. 
growing the old forms of religion and | our theology was the highest truth 
help to make that new theology neces-| that has been revealed to man, but 
high as this revelation may be we still 
dream of higher and higher truth. 

L. S. 


the universe. “The Obstacles of the 

Liberal Church” was the subject taken | 
by the Rey. Llovd Skinner of Eau 

Claire. As outlined, the obstacles 

were: people do not think, they do not | 
feel the need of a rational yet reverent 

religion: they do not see that religion | 
is not only the worship of Ged but also 
the love of Nature and the servic: of 
man: the prevalent religious concep- 
tions ave bound up w.th law, adminis- 
tration, and the existing orde: of so- 
cicty, so that in disturb ng them we 
seem to strike at these: the name or- 


Whitewater, Wis.—The Universalist 
Sceciety in this place is in an encour- 
aging condition. Throuzh the untir- 
ing and unselfish efforts of our pastor, 
Rev. Mr. F. W. Millar, much good is 
being accomplished. Never before in 
the history of our society has so fri2nd- 
ly a feeling existed between all of the 
societies in our city as at present. Last 
year the Union Thanksgiving service 
was held in the Baptist Church, the 


dinarily chosen—Unitarian or Univer- | Universalist minister preachiag the 

salist—is faulty and unfortunate: our sermon. This year the service was 

practices of playing cards, dancing, | held in the Universalist Church, and 
| 


etc., prejudice people against us. Some 
of these obstacles we can overcome, 
some we cannot overcome, some we do. 
not wish to overcome. Rev. J. F.. 
Schindler, the Univer:alist minister at 

| 

| 


the Metholist minister preached the 
sermon. 

UNITY comes as a welcome visitor to 
many of our homes. Through UNITY 
we learned of Mr. B. B. Nagarkar's 
lectures, and were so fortunate as to 
: i. secure him for one night in November. 
pave Libo “¥; et tae _— ree He delighted his audience, and has 

Jnited Liberal Church. e sald, tO| been urged to come to us again, which 
pesogern and ae ite go dap gg : he has coasented to do for two nights 
is a high moral duty. e puzzle to | in January. Sure'y people are becom- 
foreigners was the way the Unitarians | jng more and more anxious and glad t» 
and Universalist; stv,0d apart, and the | hear the truth. | 
only reason seemed to be that we dis- 
trust one another's motives. _ Milwaukee, Wis.—The Unity Club at 

Resolutions thanking the Janesville | this place is divided int) several sec- 
people for their hospitality were | tions, one of which is making a study 
passed, and also the following: “ Re-| of evolution and has issued quite an 
joicing in the spirit and work of the elaborate little pamphlet on the sub- 
World’s Parliament of Religions, | ject. It has an illustration of the gen- 
demonstrating a3 it did the moral and _ealogical tree of life on the front page, 
religious unity of the race,” The Wis:- | and on the last page a tower represent- 

| 
| 


Racine, voic2d the dream of those who 
are looking for a union of the Liberal 


: 
i 
; 


consin Conference of Unitarian and In-| ing the evolution of motive power, 
dependent Societies “ Hesolves: First, | from women grinding at a mill to the 
That, emphasizing the same spirit, we | triple expansion engine. Inside is a 
desire to work towards its realization | list of seven lectures by such persons 
in organized effort. Second, To this | as Cope and Fiske. And there are 
end we desire to record our willingness | eight topics in as many months, taken 
to co-operate in any movement looking | from Romaine’s “Darwin and After 
towards the establishment of the | Darwin,” and discussed by the members 
Church Universal.” of theclub. That is followed by a val- 
The following officars were elected : | uable list of the works on evolution in 
President, Hon. H. M. Lewis, Madison; | the Public Library of Milwaukee, with 
First Vice President, Hon. William | occasional notes, indicating the nature 
Smith, Janesville: Second Vice Presi- | of the works. The program ought to 
dent, Rev. C. F. Niles, Menomonie: | be both interesting and profitable. 


Secretary, Rev. Lloyd Skinner, Eau , 2 
Cooksville, Wis.—Rev. O. R. Wash- 


Treasurer, R. Jackson, Bara- | 

boo; P. O. M. Secretary, Mrs. Minnie | burn, of Stoughton, preached here the 
S. Savage, Evansville. evenings of Des. 3 and Dee. 17, and will 
be here azain after the holidays. 


It was matter of serious regret that 
Rev. H. T. Secrist, of Milwaukee, was | There is some talk of a Sunday school, 


| unable, through illness, to be present | and it is hoped one may be form od. 


* . 
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UNITY 


December 28, 1893. 


Chicago, Ill—On Monday, Dec. 13, 
eighteen gentlemen met in a private 
dining-room at the Wellington Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Lib- 
eral Ministers’ League. Thanks to 
the care and good management of the 
Secretary, Rev. R. A. White, of the 
Knglewood Universalist Church, those 
present were able to discuss an excel- 
lent dinner as well as plans for larger 
work; and it was agreed to meet at 
the same place in future. Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, of the First Unitarian Church, 
presented a plan of action, which was 


discussed at length by Messrs. Hirsch, ; 


Towne. Jones, Mangasarian, Blake, 
White, and Thomas, who presided. A 
committee consisting of one man from 
each of the bedies represented was ap- 
pointed to perfect plans, and to this 
committee Mr. B. F. Underwood, edi- 
tor of Lhe feligio- Philosophical J our- 
nal and of New Occasions, a guest of 
the league, was added. The committee 
was directed to report to the next 
meeting, to be held at 1 p. m., Monday, 
January 8, 1894. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Rev. Howard Mac- 
(Jueary has resigned the pastorate of 
this church to accept that at Erie, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. Learned’s church 
is bravely bearing its loss, as the fol- 
lowing circular shows: 

CHURCH OF THE UNITY. 

The Trustees of the Society of the 
Church of the Unity, having the assur- 
ance of continued and efficient help in 
supplying the pulpit, desire to inform 
its members and friends that it is their 
expectation that the Sunday services 
will be regularly maintained. 

Believing as they do that the monu- 
ment most acceptable to Mr. Learned 
and of the greatest credit to his friends 
and those who co-operated with him to 
be a living one, they ask of you that 
continued support which will insure 
the perpetuation of those ideas and the 
growth of that society to which he 
gave the best years of his life. 

He stood pre-eminently for “ freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion,” 
and he never doubted the ultimate tri- 
umph of righteousness and truth over 
ungodliness and error. Let us by our 
works show our faith in the value of 
his teaching and example. 

Dr. Snyder preached for the society 
on the lith, the Weste:n Secretarv 
preaching in Dr. Snyder's church. On 
the 24th the Secretary preached in the 
Chureh of the Unitv. The people of 
the latter church will hold a memorial 
service on the $list, conducted wholly 
by themselves, in which a few of their 
number will speak fitting and loving 
words regarding the leader they have 
lost. 

Meadville, Pa.—The article quoted 
in Unity from the Independent, de- 
scriptive of the New Haven Social 
Science Club, might have been written 
concerning the Meadville “Round 
Table,” which has been in operation 
much .longer, and which 
gether every month a score or more of 
men of various occupations, actively 
interested in all sub‘ects pertaining to 
the welfare of the community and the 
State. t ee Pas 6 


New York, N. Y.—At the monthly 
meeting of the lideral ministers of 
New York. Brooklyn, and reighbor- 
hood recently, we counted nineteen at 
table. The full list of members ap- 
proaches thirty, and the attendance 
has steadily increased. The 
eeling evidently prevailed: and the 


of our liberal ministers, without re- 
card to sectarian or other limitations, 
is beyond question. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, has 
been invited to be the principal speaker 
at the next meeting of the Unitarian 
Club, to be held Jan. 17.—(C'hristian 
Register. 


which was clipped from a Chicago pa- 
per, will be of interest to UNITY read- 
ers : 


Christian pulpit in Syracuse 
when the pulpit of the May Memorial church, 
one of the most fashionable in the city, was 
occupied by Burcham Harding, of the New 
York Theosophical Society, who expounded the 
teachings of theosophy to a large audience. 
This is said to be the first instance of the sort 


cago Parliament of Religions. 


Chino, Cal.—Revs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce have been holding meetings 
here, ard it is hoped that a liberal 
church will result. 


Pasadena.—The Universalist Church 
has introduced the UNITY hymn book, 
a decided imorovement over the hym- 
nal formerly used. 


Berkeley.—October 29, Mr. Wendte 
preached in exchange with the pastor. 
November 5 the annual meeting of the 
society was held. and the following 
gentlemen were elected trustees: N.S. 
Trowbridge, D. L. Bishop, J. L. 
Scotchler, J. G. Wright, Dr. J. Henry 
Senger, William Carey Jones, W. J. 
Trott. After the morning: service, a 
forum meeting is now held, when top- 
ics are brought up and discussed. At 
the first one Mr. Gibson read a paper 
on “Cremation:” at the second one, 
Mr. Payne spoke on “Church Member- 
ship.” November 26 a special Thanks- 
giving service was held, and the choir 
rendered extra music. The ladies will 
give a bazar from December 7 to 9, in- 
clusive. 


“The Other Wo ld and This” contai s a statement 
ot a Natural Kelizion, meeting the needs of man- 
kind. Death in the after lite graphically de: icted. 
tosteaid.€ 50 Charles B. Reed, Pu li her, 166 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


Moderate rent will just now secure, in a sub- 
stantial business city, the best business loca- 
tion on the principal street. A fine opening 
for retail furniture trade. Don’t delay, but 
correspond at once with 

J. E. BURTON & CO., 
WHITEWATER, WIS. 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


brings to- 


best of. 


Two Years for $1. 


| The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 
& year, but in offering it to you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 

ou so interested in our Monthly that you will con- 

nue taking the Magazinealways. Thelossto usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spentin advertising our Magazine and 
creating a Te o> and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits of the St. Louis 
Magazine to your any for two years are made, we 
flatter ourselves you will become a permanent sub- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. 
Louis M ine tor two full years. If you desirea 
latesamplecopy,send l0c for oze and also receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, *37°vouls: sto.” 


owder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
| teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


usefulness of such occasional meetings | 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The following item, | 


Oriential Buddhism was openly taught in a) 
last Sunday, | 


in the world, and is a direct result of the Chi- | 


What one 
Grocer says: 


—‘*‘[ hire clerks 
whocan sel] 
the goods 
that I tell 
them to 
sell — and 
of course |] 
tell them to sell the goods on 
which | make the most money. 
If they can't do it, I won't have 
them. That's what I hire them 
for.’ This is an actual fact 
related by a grocer to our 
salesman—and it’s a common 


fact; we have it daily. So, when 


they tell you that some wash- 
ing-powder is ‘the same as” 
or ‘‘as goodas’’ Pearline, it’s 
because it pays a larger profit. 
Too large, altogether, if clerks 
can be hired to make people 
take things they don’t want 
and know nothing of, instead 
of a tried and proved article 
like Pearline. 391 


The Pariameat of Religions. 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 

IV. Buddha. 

Il. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates. 


Iti. Confucius. Vi. Jesus. 
“Vil. Mohammed. 


I. Moses. 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament of 
Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, writes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers of the gentile teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphiet form the Lifeand 
Teachings of that Savtor of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommend it 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb, Editor of the Musiem 
World, writes: “I have just jinighed your most excel 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.’ Itig the fairest and most truthful composition l 
have seenin the English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made a bold and effective stand in favor of truth.” 


PRICES: § SSIS LEG IIL ME BE ee ee ae 10¢ 
‘? Set complete,in suitable envelope case... 75¢ 


A CuHorvus oF FAITH 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re 
ligions, Chicago, September, 1893. 


EDITED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men, Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. To be ready about Dec. 15. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50c. 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


December 28, 1893. 


NITY 


EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’T EpIToR, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN, 
WILLIAM, C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS, 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, $1.00 per Year, 5 cents per 
copy, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to 
the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, 
draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- 
ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 

RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 
date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way 
within two weeks from the time sent you will 
confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wish- 
ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notifv us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange 
of address is desired, both the new and the old 
address must be given. and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Publisher’s Wotes 


UNITY'S PREMIUM LIST 


Apropos of the Fiftieth Birthday of the sen- 
tor editor the publishers of UNITY are anxious 
to co-operate with its readers in making a push 
for doubling the constituency of UNITY, thus 
extending the influence of its editor, multiply- 


ing the usefulness of the paper, hastening the | 


time when its dream of the Liberal Church of 
America will be realized,—a church creedless 
but not thoughtless, based on ethics, and open 
on all sides and from above to the thought of 
God and the inspirations of the God-serving, 
truth-seeking, and high living prophets of all 
ages. 


To this end the undersigned solicits the co- | 


operation of Pastors, Post-Office Workers, 
Study Classes, Unity Clubs, and all the forces 
that make for culture and for character every- 
where. To this end we desire to secure an 
agent in every town who will make a thorough 
Canvass in every parish. 

In order to secure the co-operation of all of 


our readers we make the following offer of | 


PREMIUMS, to hold good as long as the sup- 
ply of stock holds out. 
In some cases the stock is limited. 


All the Availabl2 Publications of 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones (see advertise- | 
ment), worth $3.00, and one new subscrip- 


tion to UNITY 


THE START, Mr. Morse’s new art 
quarterly for young people, for one 
year, worth 50 cents. and one new 
subscription 


$1.25 


Seven Great Teachers of Re- 
ligion, by ur. Jones, pamphlets, in 
neat case, worth 75 cents, and.one 
new subscription 


The Chorus of Faith, Selections 
from the addresses at the Parliament 


£2 8\2 « 
Bse\/ bss 
Zeke 22H 
| | \ , = rF LSe 
| SS2 828 
z _ z~ = 
©3528 
AND tT tole oe 
0” 21 o%e 
Ss Sie S| 
Arena (price alone #5.00).......... 85.25 85.00 
Century Magazine (price $4.00:... 4.50 4.00 
Cosmopolitan (price alone £1.50) 2.25 %.00 
Dial (price alone $2.00)............ 2.50 2.00 
Forum (price alone $3.00)......... 3.75 3.00 
Harper's Magazine (price $.00). 4.25 4.00 
oe Weekly . ‘s 4.25 4.00 
$e Bazar - 4.25 4.00 
oe Young People ($2.00)... 2.75 2.00 
International Journal of Eth- 
ics (price alone #2.50)............ 3.25, 2.50 
Jenvess Miller Mouthly (price 
alone $1.00)............. ‘diemcias 3 1.65 1.25 
| Monist (price alone $2.00)......... 2.75 2.00 
New England Magazine (price | 
NR re 6 aa ie dei awe ap 3.50, 3.00 
New World (price alone $3.00)..., 3.50) 3.00 
North American Review (price. 
BREEN RR RAR il, cae Gael 6.25 5.00 
Review of Revi ws (price 2.50).. | 3.25, 2.50 
St. Nicholas (price alone $3.0))..., 3.75 3.00 
Scribner's Magazine (price $3.00) | 3.75 3.00 
~Womankind (price alone 50c)....| 1.25, 1.00 
| Woman’s Tribune (price $1.00) .. 1.75 1.00 
 Worthington’s Magazine (price | 
Ras «6h. cadvie evecawas os 2.75, 2.50 


$1.25 | 


UNITY 


of Religions, edited by Mr. Jones, pa- 
per, ready about Dec. 15, worth 50 


cents, and one new subscription 


*e ef * 


Glimpses of the Woprld’s Fair, 
200 photographic reproductions, price 
50 cents, and one new subscription.. 

Fither the “Addresses” orp 
the " Impressions,”’ by Prince 
Wolkonskv, worth 50 cents, and one 
new subscription 


$125 


Both of the above books and 


one new subscription................. $150 
Liberty and Life, by E. P. Pow- 

ell, worth 50 cents, and one new sub- 

IEE hp 6000 bncc0dsss Udesnwonessed WEEN 


Five or more new cash sub- 
sepiptions, each...................§ .80 


Ten or more new cash sub- 


seriptions, each 15 


Sample copies sent on application. 
wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CLUB LIST. 


By arrangement with the several 
publishers, (Unity Publishing Company 
is able to make the following offer for 
a limited time: To any one who isa 
new subscriber either to one of the mag- 
azines named below or to UNITY, that 
magazine and UNITY will be sent for 


Agents 


one year for the price named in the | 


jirst column. ‘To any one who is a new 
subscriber to both publications, they 
will be sent on receipt of the price 
named in the /ast column. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam. as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. 

- Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


| PUBLISHED BY 


‘UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| 


_PLESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
 WGannett; white, hand-made paper cover, l0c. 
| Unity Pblishing Company, Chicago. 


$125. 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


—n 5 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, 1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘he 


enness Miller Month 


Afamily journal devoted to phys- 
ical improvement and subjects 
of interest in the home. 


| REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE HAS 
| BEEN #1.00 A YEAR, 

But a recent reduction and special ar- 
rangement with the publishers enables 
‘us to offer this magazine and UNITY 
/one year, t» NEW subscribers, for 
ONE LOLLAF.. 

_ Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
: this reduced rate! If you are already 
a subscriber to UNIry, invite your 
friends to accept this offer, or obtain 
anew UNITY subscription for us and 
have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
either to your own address or that of 
‘the new subscriber. Address the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“THE ETHICS OF 


Marriage and Divorce, 


| 

| 

| 

AN ADDRESS BY 

) M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


_ Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


| PRICE TEN CENTS. 


Mailed to any address by the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


—- 


$20 per week to a Trained Nurse 


is abuut the usual figure. The demand for this work ex- 
ceeds the supply. Enterprising girls will learn the pro- 
fession before the crowd rushes in. INFORMA- 
TION FOR NURSES, by Martin W. Curran of 
the Bellevue Hospital. gives everything a girl need read 
to make her a complete assistant to a doctor—practice 
will do the rest. It isa book that should be in every 
home—no mother can afford to be ignorant of what it 
tells. $1.75 postpaid: circular free. Agents wanted. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, Chicago, 
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UNITY 


December 28, 1893. 


Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hallst et. -L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenve and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 1s Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woedlawn. John S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 


roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, JENKIN 
LLOYD JONES, will preach at lla.m. A New 
Year Sermon—his customary review of the 
vear's events and activities. 


— 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the Grand 
Opera House, Sunday, at 11 a. m., on “The 
Public School Teacher,” by request of the 
Public School Teachers’ Association. Christ- 
mas celebration of the Ethical School, Sun- 
day, at 5 p. m., 309 Masonic Temple. 


Lost Time 


is money lost. Time saved is money saved. 
Time and money can be saved by using the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes forCustards, Puddings and Sauces. Tryit 
and you'll be surprised at the excellent results. 


INSTRUMENTS *c.:ce" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate prices 
Address GEORGE WALE, MarksBoro, New Jersey 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM SINCE 'tHH REFORMATION— 


By Rev. F. B. Mott. In cloth binding, 50 
cents acopy. %.00 a dozen, 


HOME TRAVEU THROUGH BIBLE 
LANDS—By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Linen 
paper covers, 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a dozen. 

CHILDHOOD’S MORNING—For kinder- 
garten use in Sunday-school and home. By 
Klizabeth G. Mumford. Price in cloth cov- 
ers, 50 cts. acopy. In paper covers, 40 cts. 


SUNDAY HELPS FOR LITTLE PEO- 
PLUE—By Alice C. Dockham and Lucy F. 
Gerrish. A manual and thirty-eight large, 
finely itlustrated cards in colors. Price of 
the pamphlet manual. 20 cents per copy: 
price of the cards per set (38), 25 cents; 
dozen sets, $2.50. 


LITTLE THOUGHTS MADE LARGER— 
By Lizzie C. Estey and Clara K. Daly. 
Manual and cards with Scripture texts and 
carefully selected quotations. Price of 
pamphlet manual, 30 cents per copy; price 
of cards, First Grade (20 cards), 10 cents; 
Second Grade (20 cards), 12 cents: Third 
Grade (20 cards), 15 cents. 


LESSONS ON THE OLO TESTAMENT 
—Bvy Mrs. J. C. Jaynes. Thirty-six finely 
illustrated four-page leaflets. Price per 
set, 15 cents. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
—By Revs. W. H. and M. J. Savage. Manual 
of thirty-eight lessons. Price for single 
copy, paper covers, 30 cents : per doz., 33.00. 

LESSONS IN RELIGION—For the older 
classes. By Rev. Charles A. Allen. Price 
for single copy in cloth, 35 cents; in paper 
covers, 25 cents; per dozen in cloth, $3.50; 
per dozen in paper covers, $2.50. The same 
in leaflet form, four lessons to a leaflet, 3 
cents a copy. 

NOS#LE LIVES AND NOBLE DEEDS— 
Forty lessons by various writers illustrat- 


Edward A. Horton. Bound in cloth. Sin- 


gle copy. sent by mail, postage prepaid, 50 | 


cents; per doz. (postage to be charged), :4. 


Now issuing in weekly leafiet form, ONE- 
TOPI:: GRADED LESSONS ON TdaE 
OLD TeSTAMENT, embodying the lat- 
est “higher criticism.” Intermediate and 
Advanced in one sheet, 50 cents a hundred. 


LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES—By Rev. W. W. Fenn. Four- 
page weekly leaflet, 9 cents a dozen. 


Send for a Catalogue of all our publications; 
a copy sent free to any address by mail. 


Address UNITARSAN 8S, 8S. SOCTETY, 


25 Beacon Street, BOSTON, 


‘TELE 


Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $ per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 


ence, and furnish the employment at which 


they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. 


—, ta. 


Subscriber : Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 


your subscription is paid. If yours is past . 


due, help us along by renewing now. 


Augusta, Maine. 


a 


**The Story of Teddy.” 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, 


This book creates in every bov an appetite to 
be “ good.” Teddy is a glorious little chap, and 
every boy and girl in the land should. read 
about him. “Jack” (Teddy's dog) ought to be 
held up as an example to all dogs everywhere. 
You will have to read the ‘book to find ou: 
what happened to Charlie Barber. Bound in 
cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 

Publisbed by 


F. M. HARLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
87 Washington Street, Chicago. 


eee _ ———— a — 


GIFT BOOKS. 


66 99 By Epwarp Everers 

Afloat and Ashore, te eee 
patriotic story writers. A capital story tor Boys, iy 
his best vein The New York Sun calts it “A re 
markably natural and interesting tale.” 


66 99 by BLANCHE 

In the City by the Lake,” "ao" 
Beaut fal Souvenir of the World's Fair City. The two 
idyls of Chic: go life th this volume, “The Shadow ” 


/ and “The Slave Girt,” really two divisions of one nar- 


rative, are full ot thrilling interest, and contain viv- 
id descriptions of real scenes and places about the 
g ant metropolis ot the West. The author has clothed 
the near aud row with tre dignity and beauty 
which other writers bestow upon things and people 
which have become history and myth. Ev nsoun- 
poetical a thing as the. hicago River is touched 1 o- 
etically Holiday edition bound in white and rold. 
Ao lonelier Christmas g Jt for your friend who has 
visited the Wo: ld’s Fai: City, or who would like to 
have visited it but was unable. Dark cloth binding, 
#125; white and gold, $1.35. 


66 i d 99 consisting of 

Art, Music and Nature,’ (773088 2" 
tions compiled br Mary E Pratt from the writings 
ot Pror Davip SwIna, together with his portrait. 
The /nter Ocean calls it “A collection of literary 
g ins in the highest and best sense cf the term.” 


| Chicago Mail: “The work will find its way to popu- 
ing Christian character. Edited by Rev. | 


larity.” New Orleans z Wonyune : “Charming in its 
make up, and printing ant binding all that could be 
desired.” Bound in white, green and gold. Price #1. 


‘ Letters to a Little Girl, Poe ee N 


‘eries of letters embodying, with a'l the charm of a 
story, important suggestions as to conduct, morals 
and manners Miss Haske. 1, Principal of Monticello 
Seminary, pronounces it “the book that all little 
girls should have.” A boon to mothers and teachers. 
A great favorite with Loth young and old, Cloth, 
tastefully bound, with admirable portrait of the 
author, $1.25, 


‘Mother Goose’s Christmas Party,” 


by ABBY Morton Draz. An ingenious story in 
rhyme. A charming gift for a child, or just the thing 
for amateur entertainments. Leading roles appro- 
priate either for adults or children. Handsomely 
printed and bound in white, 50 cents; pamphlet edi- 
tion, $1.50 per dozen. ’ 

Send 2 cents for circular of each book and complete 

catalogue to 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 
McCormick Block, Chicago. 


- 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy that Entertaining and Sate Book, 


A SLUMBER SONG, 


by NINA LILLIAN MORGAN. An exquisite prose story 
for y ung people. Rev. Joseph Adams says ot it: 
“If tinancially able, Il would not hesitate to distrib- 
ute gratuitously a million copies.” Price, $1 00: 
white and gold, $1.25. 


If you wish to spend less money for choice litera- 
ture,senditorH WT E ROSE FOUND THE 
KItnG’s DAUGHTER, by MAuDE MENEFEE. A 
collection of chi rming allegories about plant life. 
The Sunday-' chool Times says “they have the Hans 
Andersen quality” Popular with all lovers ot Na- 
ture, teaching morality by intusion. Price, 40 cents. 


SLY AND HIs NEIGHBORS, by?’ FRANCEs 
PowER COBBE, bist known ot the English women 
writers. Powerfully written and embodying facts. 
Absorb ngly interesting to voung and old. The Chi- 
cago 7imes says of it: “Written with ac: te insight 
and obviously con amore.” Lllustrated. Price 50 cts 

ZAY, by RutH Hays. Eloquently written and an 
inspiration to patriotism. ‘lhe Chicago Globe says 
of it that the author shows she “ understands the art 
ot telling a good story.” ‘pecially forceful in its 
character drawing. Read by young and old with 
equal delight. Price 40: ents. 

GYPPY,. by HELEN E.Srarretrr. Avery popular 
dog story that has at once become aclassic. The 
St Paul Pioneer Press says: “it will win its way 
into the heatts of all dog lovers.” lllustrated. Price 


| 50 cents, 


OLD GRIP, THE CROW, by OLIve THORNE 
MILLER. The * Black Beauty” of bird life. A crow’s 
autobiography — humorons, pathetic, scientifically 
true. The Cupbearer calls it astory “all the little 
folks will want to read. Get this book for the boys. 


Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


Send Two Cents for Com plete Catalogue tv 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 


69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


